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orks by such well-known educators and scientists as Bentley, Coulter, Gray, Goodale 
‘erriok, liooker, Steele, Wood, and Youmans, forming a library of about #8 volumes. 


On the subject of 
GEOLOGY 
is a list of a dozen works by Andrews, Dana, Geikie, Kedzie, Le Conte, McAdoo 
and White, Nicholson, Steele, Weils, and Williams. In 
CHEMISTRY 


Are works by Brewster, Clarke, Cooley, Eliot and Storer, Hooker, Norton, 
Porter, Rains, Roscoe, Steele, Stoddard, Wells, and Youmans; and {n 


ASTRONOMY 


4re contributions by Bowen, Gillet and Rolfe, Kiddie, Lockyer, Norton, Peck, Roy, 
Robinson, and Steele. 


Besides the above, and many Other works covering all the departments of science, the AMERICAN 
gook COMPANY publishes those popular and reliable little treatises known as the 


SCIENCE PRIMERS 


Epirep By Proressors HUXLEY, ROSCOE, ayy BALFOUR STEWART. 
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The writers of these books have well understood how to be concise without being dull, and will 
be found extremely lucid in their expositions. Prepared by eminent men, these Primers claim to 
be not only a most valuable addition to educational literature, but the best stepping-stones in our 
language to knowledge in various departments of science. 


TEACHERS, parents, school officers, the general reader, and all others 
who are looking for the best books should send for the A. B. C. catalogue of over 2,000 
schoo) and college text-books. It will be sent free, post-paid, to any address on application to the 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, 806 & 808 Broadway. CINCINNATI, 137 Walnut Street. 
CHICAGO, 258 & 260 Wabash Avenue. 
For OTHER ANNOUNCEMENTS OF THE AMERICAN BOOK CoMPANY SEE LAST PaGsE. 
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A WONDERFUL SUCCESS. 
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ILLUSTRATION FROM SECOND READING BOOK. 


THE BEGINNER’S READING-BOOK. With 38 Illus- 
trations. Teacher's Edition. 148 pages. Cloth. 42 cents. 
Scholar’s Edition. 128 pages. 26 cents. 

THE SECOND READING-BOOK. With 8 full-page and 
62 smaller Illustrations. 208 pages. 12mo. Cloth. 40 cents. 

THE THIRD READING-BOOK. With 12 full-page and 19 
smaller illustrations. 336 pages. 12mo. Cloth. 56 cents. 

THE FOURTH READING-BOOK. With 12 full-page and 
14 smaller Lilustrations. 448 pages. 12mo. Cloth, 80 cents. 

soaue for use in Cities of New York, Philadelphia. Lynn, Mass., Cambridge, 

Mass., New Haven, Ct., Portland, Me., Bangor, Me., Rockland, Me., Burlington 


Vt., Manchester, N. H., Augusta, Ga., and many others, together with hundreds o 
leading towns in all parts of the country. 


Liberal Terms for Introduction and Exchange. Descriptive Circulars sent on 
application. Address, 





J.B LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 72,0 727. Marne se, 





MUSIC COURSE. Young Folk’s Library. MacCoun’s Historical Publications. Welsh’s Grammars. Stowell’s 
COURSE IN READING. Physiology. 
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COURSE IN SPELLING. SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 6 Hancock Ave., Boston. 
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neapy. * A HYGIENIC PHYSIOLOGY. 


By D. F. LINCOLN, M.D., Late ®ec’y Medical Department of American Social Science Assoc., euthor of School and 


Industrial Hygiene, etc. Fully illustrated. 


The chief object of this book is to present the laws of ‘health as fully as pupils 
fourteen or fifteen years old can be expected to understand, appreciate, and apply 
them. The distinctive feature of the work is thus its putting Hygiene first and 
making Anatomy and Physiology tributary, instead of mehteg Anatomy and Physi- 
ology the main things and introducing Hygiene incidentally. 

Enough of the theoretical is in all cases given to supply a basis for the practical, 
but it is given with a varying fulness according to the nature of the topic under con- 
sideration. Thus, under the head of Bones, the anatomy and physiology take up 
most of the chapter, while the anatomy of the digestive organs is treated but briefly, 


To teachers and for introduction, 80 cents. 


the chief attention being directed to food, ways of cooking and eating, etc. Exercise 
sleep, bathing, ventilation, and kindred subjects are carefully treated. 

; Alcoholic beverages have a chapter to themselves, but additional remarks, if 
they seem called for, are given at the end of the chapters on other subjects. It has 
been the writer’s endeavor to present this matter wisely and truthfully, and it is 
believed that his views are in harmony with the opinions of the recognized leaders of 
modern medicine, and avoid the dangers of distrust and reaction which attend over- 

' statement. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 
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THE HELPER IN SCHOOL 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Most of it is original, It is by a successful 
worker in this line, who, when the proper matter 
could not be had, went to work and made it. It 
contains original Longfellow, Washington, Dec- 
oration, and uther special day exercises; numer- 
ous Temperance Exercises, und many excellent 
Recitations and Dialogues tor oid and young. [1 
is not 4 rearrangement of existing books. 


Price, 25 Cents. 


PARKER’S QUINCY COURSE 
IN ARITHMETIC. 


This little book gives the method of teaching 
Arithmetic under Col. Francis W. Parker, for 
years at Quincy, Mass. 


Price, 15 Cents. 
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TRAITS. 


These beautiful Engravings must be seen to be 
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A brain food, It increases the 
capacity for mental labor, and 
acts as a general tonic. It rests 
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Dr. F. W. Lytie, Lebanon, IIl., says: 
‘*T have personally used it with marke’ 


advantage when overworked, and the nei- 
vous system much depressed.’ 


Dr. O. C. Srout, Syracuse, N. Y., says: 

**] gave it to one patient who was unable 
to transact the moat ordinary business, be- 
cause his brain was ‘tired and confused’ 
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relief and ultimate recovery followed.’’ 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
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JE often hear of cases in which the teacher's 
sympathy, his ready comprehension of 
individual needs and difficulties, has borne rich 
fruit in later years. These are the rare cases; it is 
well that teachers should hear of them; well also 
that they should consider how many instances 
there are, similar in kind, equal in the degree of 
sympathy and intelligence shown by the teacher, 
but of which the world has never heard, and never 
will hear, as the pupils in question have not devel- 
oped into noted men axd women. None the less the 
world is better for the teacher's timely word and 
look. Slight things that are hidden, perhaps even 
buried, in the memories of the men and women 
about us, have long since borne their fruit in life. 
Perhaps it is a timely word of praise or caution that 
they remember, perhaps the kind look showing that 
the teacher comprehended the apparently dull or 
sullen child, perhaps the well-told story, worth 
bearing in itself and carrying something that 
touched conduct; perhaps it ig the gray head of the 
Principal bent low to hear the story of a child who 
had been misunderstood. George Eliot says of one 
of her noblest characters, ‘‘Her full nature, like 
that river of which Alexander broke the strength, 
Spent itself in channels which had no great name on 
the earth. But * * the growing good of the world is 
partly dependent on unhistoric acts, and that things 
are not so ill with you and me as they might have 
is half owing to the number who lived faith- 

fully @ hidden life, and rest in unvisited tombs.” 


A LETTER from a gentleman who thinks the 

dislike for manual labor is increasing, states: 
“I wanted a typewriter, and replies came from 
over two hundred, and yet I offered only a dollar a 
day. But I cannot get an intelligent American girl 
to come to my house and be general manager (not 
drudge) for that sum, and I would give her a home. 
No one of these two hundred would do it.” 

The American idea of independence is at the bot- 
tom of the dislike for house-work ; it is not so much 
a dislike of labor as a dislike of the bondage the one 
is under who does house-work. The typewriter has 
all of the evening for recreation. She loses a home, 
but she is, at least a part of the time, absolutely 
her own mistress. This is undoubtedly a mistake, 
but it grows out of a very natural desire on the part 
of the girl. 

There is, however, a sacrifice made on the score 
of supposed gentility {that ought to be combated. 
The term ‘‘ servant” must be done away with; the 
term “ assistant,” or ‘‘ ladies’ assistant,” for Ameri- 
can or educated girls who assist in households 
would do away with some of the repugnance to 
engage in housework. But teachers can do a good 
deal to overcome the false pride that refuses house- 
work anda home. At the opening of a grammar 
school last fall, the inquiry was made as to the 
whereabouts of some pupils. One girl was reported 
as having ‘gone to work” for a certain family. 
The teacher expressed her regret that this had hap- 
pened. ‘‘Annie was such a nice girl.” This has 
been done in so many instances that an opinion has 
been formed that it was unfortunate for ‘‘nice” 
girls to work in families. An instance is given by 
a teacher of a young colored girl who had learned 
cooking in her school, who was offered forty dollars 
a month in asmall family on the day she graduated 
from the grammar school; it is quite possible 
that the effort to teach the pupil how to use her 
hands may result in elevating house-keeping into 
something of a science. 
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AFTER all we must know how to live. A student 

may have spent many years in a diligent 
study of Greek and Latin, he may have investi- 
gated the systems of philosophy of all the nations, 
and he may come out of college unable to earn his 
breakfast. St. Paul eloquently declaims against 
aiming at bare theology. ‘I may have all know!l- 
edge and all zeal, and yet if I have not charity I am 
nothing.” So the teacher, from the kindergarten 
up, makes a failure 1f the child does not go out each 
day better prepared to do the duties of life. And it 
is one of the best testimonies in behalf of the kin- 
dergarten that its little disciples are more attentive 
to the wants of their parents, more ready to ex- 
hibit acts of love and affection towards them, more 
ready to construct articles to represent their affec- 
tion after having been under the guidance of one 
who has ministered to them in the name of Froebel, 
than before. 

‘* By their fruits ye shall know them,” is true of 
the school ; courses of study are not all. And 
while Supt. Seaver could not wholly answer the 
arraignment of the. schools by President Eliot, by 
saying, ‘‘The results of the schools are before you 
in the persons of this generation, behold them,” yet 
that is the way the public judge them. The con- 
tribution of the schools to life, to civilized life, is 
the result at which the people in general look. 
Some years ayo the citizens of a town where a cer- 
tain college was located, complained in a meeting 
of the acts of the students. They said, ‘‘ This insti- 
tution cannot be for good if these young men come 
out and destroy our property and render our lives 
unsafe.” It wasa merited rebuke of the faculty. 
Any school ws worthy of a rebuke if ite students 
do not come out more polite, more earnest, more 
wide-awake to enter upon the performance of duty. 





_ 





This is the problem confronting every teacher 
worthy of the name. He may evade bis duty and 
be content with hearing lessons, and this is what 
brings so much criticism upon the schools; be 
make the outside of the platter clean enough, but 
leave the inside untouched. It is this that the 
disciples of the new education strive for—if they are 
truly its disciples—the upbuilding of the character 
of each and every pupil; for character stands for 
a great deal. It means thit the person stands in 
the universe attentive to the call of duty. Life is 
more than eating and drinking ; living is more than 
reciting. 

Constantly it must be before the teacher, ** Theag 
pupils come here to learn to live”; no better motte 
coul be before them day by day than, “ Learn ta 
Live.” The aim of the teacher should be to put 
knowledge and spirit into the children. This was 
what Dr. Holland aimed to portray in one of his 
descriptions. ‘‘ What pluck those boys had,” he ex 
claimed. 

ccieaibianindadnititiesiiivied 

HAWTHORNE somewhere compares the dogmas 

of Christianity to stained-glass windows, 
dreary and meaningless, viewed from without; 
visions of glory seen from within and illumined by 
sunlight. Thus in character a fault is sometimes a 
virtue seen wrong side out. Obstiaacy may be only 
the firmness of,will that is to make the life, ‘‘ not 
merely good, but good for something.” Noise and 
restlessness may be the involuntary expression of 
an overflowing activity of body and mind that only 
needs to be rightly directed. 

A striking illustration of this point is seen in the 
different views taken of the so-called destructiveness 
of young children. Mothers and teachers have too 
often seen in this desire to examine and pull apart, 
to break, bend, and twist, the nearest object at 
hand, only a kind of natural depravity, a real ex- 
ample of original sin. Froebel saw that the instinct 
is not destructiveness, but investigation—that the 
child is really constructive in his tendencies; left to 
himself he molds sand and clay and builds with 
bits of wood and stone. Just so the obstinate boy 
may turn out to be the man of will and purpose, 
the noisy girl may make the energetic and helpful 
woman. 

The convenience of teacher or parent is not a 
reliable test of the *‘ goodness” of any of the child’s 
characteristics. For instance, quiet isa good thing 
when it is needed for work, but the quiet pupil is 
not necessarily the good one; he may be quiet be- 
cause he is apathetic, sullen, or deceitful. Then, too, 
some faults are simply an exaggeration of qualities 
good enough in themselves. Zeal is a virtue, but 
pushed too far, it is a very troublesome one. Or 
perhaps the child displays a trait that is undesirable 
simply because it is in the wrong place, is mis- 
directed. A lively imagination left unguided, 
frequently leads to the telling of falsehoods. 
Teachers should consider whether the qualities they 
think wrong in the children do not need to be 
directed rather than suppressed. A fault may be a 
virtue inside out, or out of place. 





‘TEACH gentleness. It is a power that will 

“draw men on with a sweet violence whether 
they will or not.” Its ameliorating influence 
softens and reduces the harshness and friction that 
fill the realities of life. It gives tone and strength 
to character, ana adds charm to every action. It 
is the fruition of benignity, the union of truth and 
love. It breaks down the barriers of prejudice and 
opens the way toevery heart. It wins and holds 
the respect and confidence of all who are subjected 
to its subtle charm. It conquers where force would 
ignominiously fail. Its music enchants forever and 
is the undisputable sign of the gentleman. Do not 
neglect to cultivate so potent a factor, 
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ARE OUR YOUNG MEN SAFE? 


During the current week a young man seven- 
teen years old was arrested in New York City for 
having stolen thirty thousand dollars’ worth of 
diamonds. He was employed as clerk by a whole- 
sale jewelry house, and was daily sent to various 
retailers with from three fo ten thousand dollars’ 
worth of precious stones, which were to be left for 
inspection and approval. It seems that temptation 
overcame him, and instead of delivering his pack- 
ages he secreted them until he had in his possession 
thirty thousand dollars’ worth, and then—he—dis- 
appeared. With no further comment than to say 
the loss served his employers right for thus subject- 
ing a weak boy to so strong a temptation, we ask, 
Are our young men safe? 1t is a question in which 
every parent and teacher must be concerned, for 
they are the builders of the bone and sinew of char- 
acter. 

The most important period in the formation of 
habit in our young men is during the years of 
school life. Then it is that tendencies to shirk 
duty, to copy lessons, to tell untruths, to get the 
best of a bargain, to take that which belongs to 
some one else, and various other evils, show them- 
selves—and then is the time to teach the lessons 
that are necessary to correct such faults. This can- 
not be done unless the teacher is of the highest type 
of manhood. We hearda teacher commend a pupil 
not long since for riding on a car without paying 
his fare. The conductor did not ask for it, and the 
boy rather gloried in his act of stealing a five-cent 
ride, But the boy lowered himself in his own esti- 
mation, and forged the first link of bondage. The 
seed of dishonesty was there, and instead of its 
being torn out root and all, it was watered and fer- 
tilized by a teacher unworthy of the name. 

The child’s nature must be freed from deception. 
Every atom of the dross of dishonesty must be 
squeezed, hammered, burned out, if necessary. 
Tne purity of twenty-four carat gold must be 
infused into the lives of the boys and girls we pro- 
fess to teach. Itisan old saying that ‘‘a teacher 
can impart no more knowledge than he himself 
possesses ;” but there is more truth in saying that 
the ‘pupil cannot be better than the one who is 
teaching him to be good. There are some things 
not down in courses of study, that must be learned 
and taught. Hearing recitations 1s one duty, but 
establishing the eternal truths of righteousness is 
of vastly more importance. Children must be 
‘* trained in the way that they should go,” if we do 
not wish them ‘‘to depart from it.” The word 

training has no superficial meaning. It implies 
drill, constant drill, not by words only, but by 
every thought and action. If our young men are to 
be safe, they must have safe teachers who will give 
them safe companionship, safe reading, and safe 
instruction. 





UNTRAINED teachers often attempt to do too 
much teaching. Not long ago a principal spent 
half an hour in trying to have his class commit 
a rule to memory. He had divided it into six 
parts: first, you must do so and so; second, so and 
so; third, something else, etc., and in this way he 
went through the six divisions he had made. When 
the recitation ended some of the brighter pupils 
could repeat the words he had given, but the ideas 
were not clearly defined. Another teacher took up 
the same subject. He went to the blackboard, 
drew a few lines, wrote several words, and added 
some figures. Then he asked what he had done, 
and why it was done. He then turned and wrote 
something else, asking what and why he had done 
thus and so. He continued to do this until he had 
exhausted the subject. What did he accomplish? 
Simply this: He had given his pupils six ideas, all 
systematically arranged; the object lesson had left 
an impression on the mind—a kind of photographic 
negative—from which a rule might be formulated 
whenever desired. Notice the difference in the 
method. One teacher tried to give his pupils a set 
of words which he hoped would produce ideas; the 
other gave them illustrated ideas which he knew 


the dullest pupil could clothe in words. The one 
accomplished nothing, except to create a dislike for 
that particular subject. He tried to do all the 
teaching himself, and failed. The other one, in- 
stead of doing the teaching, led his pupils to teach 
(themselves). How ridiculous it would have 
sounded to hear General Jackson say to hissoldiers: 
‘Now, boys, watch me rush into the ranks of the 
enemy and mow down the Yankees.” Great gen- 
erals don’t do all the fighting themselves; their 
work is to plan and devise tactics that will, when 
followed, lead to the greatest victory with the least 
loss. The teachers’ work is the same. He must 
study methods and schemes that will, when em- 
ployed, utilize the powers of his pupils. He must 
know how to lead them to intellectual victories, not 
by doing most of the talking and teaching himself, 
but by manipulating those under his command so 
that they will do it. Verily, a good teacher is a 
great general, 





Tuat the teacher should know how to draw will 
be conceded more readily this decade than dur- 
ing the last one. A few teachers only in this 
country can draw on the blackboard neatly and 
readily representations of common objects—say a 
chair, or a pile of books. Yet drawing is a prime 
qualification; to interest the pupil he must address 
the eye; to make things plain he must address the 
eye. The art of drawing has been placed by Supt. 
Draper among the qualitications of the teachers ot 
the common schools of the state of New York. 
They are instructed in it at institutes, and exam- 
ined in it wher they apply for certificates. What 
other state does this? 

It will be apparent that the teacher should not 
enumerate among his qualifications a knowledge ot 
reading, penmanship, and arithmetic; these ali are 
expected to know. A physician must not lay claim 
to a knowledge of these when he is called in to see 
a patient sick withafever. lt is what he knows 
that the public does not know that enables him to 
be of service. All the people in the district can 
read, write, and calculate; they expect that the 
teacher possesses a certain skill in teaching they do 
not possess. And it is here that drawing exhibits 
its usefulness. The one who has knowledge ana 
can draw has positive claims as a teacher. 





For the benefit of the Russian peasantry, lect- 
ures on hygiene are given on holidays and Sun- 
days in the village schools, throughout the var- 
ious districts. New York City has a popular 
course of lectures that is being given to the general 
public. The idea of making the school-house a 
point for the dissemination of knowledge to all 
classes is growing. 

How much better it would be, especially in the 
crowded tenement districts of the larger cities, if 
our school-rooms could be thrown open evenings to 
the large number of children who are now on the 
street. Supplies of wholesome literature would 
entertain and at the same time create a desire for 
better things than they have been accustomed to. 
Even the smaller towns might follow such a course 
with profit. The plan would keep a large number 
of our boys out of the billiard halls and away from 
the influences surrounding such places. 


we 
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OnE of Dr. Arnold’s pupils said: ‘‘ To me his lec- 
tures were like the opening of the heavens. I felt 
that I had a soul. His noble views, unfolded in 
glorious sentences, elevated me into a higher world; 
they changed my whole nature.” 
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Goop teachers give a practical value to each 
study ; the pupil is constantly asking, ‘‘ What is the 
good of studying arithmetic, or geometry, or 
Latin?” In arithmetic take examples that occur in 
real life; there are an abundance of them. Books, 
clothing, wood, coal, food, traveling, houses, lands, 
—peopie in real life are adding, subtracting, mul- 
tiplying, and dividing the cost of these. The 
teacher should form problems that embrace the 
circle that the pupil comprehends. 








In his report for 1890, Supt. Draper urges the necessity 
of a more vigorous compulsory law than now exists, 
During the year there were 802,436 children of schoo] 
age in the state of New York who did not attend the 
public schools. Of course a reasonable proportion of this 
number were in private schools, while others still within 
the limits of school age were not in attendance because 
they had previously left schoo! for business. Still the 
number of children in New York state who neglected to 
attend school last year is very large, and the necessity of 
a stringent compulsory law is growing stronger each 
year. The education of the child is too important a mat- 
ter to leave to the discretion of parents, many of whom 
are from homes of degradation in Europe. The future 
of the commonwealth depends upon the intelligence and 
the moral force that is developed in the children of 
to-day... The great evils that exist in the economy of the 
nation must be solved in the school-room. Social mis- 
fortunes must be remedied by instruction that will lift 
the coming man to a higher level. Our state should 
make a law and enforce it. If we are willing as a nation 
to receive the ignorant masses from the old world, we 
ought to compel them to know the laws and customs of 
the land of their adoption. 





TEACHERS will notice a tendency towards extreme 
simplicity in the use of words in the literature of to-day, 
Bancroft spent some of his last days in eliminating the 
‘* flowery language,” as he called it, from his early his- 
tory of the United States. Grant’s ‘‘ Memoirs” abound 
in short, pithy sentences, that stand without the aid of 
rhetorical props. His simplicity adds strength to the 
realism of the subject. Words are not always used 
most effectively by those who have the greatest command 
of language. It 1s the man who has something to say 
who speaks clearly, forcibly, and to the point. Young 
writers often add so much ornament that the frame- 
work is lost to view. Not content with the grandeur of 
a natural sunset, they, like an over-zealuus artist, dash 
vermilion upon the glowing beauty and entirely obscure 
the original scene. One of the best things a teacher can 
do for his older pupils, is to cut from their composition 
all unnecessary words. It may check enthusiasm, but it 
will have a tendency to teach a pupil to think in words 
and to make his words express thoughts with exact- 
ness. 





EDISON issaid to have given a motto to a lad starting 
in business life in the laconic saying, ‘‘ Never look at the 
clock.” Of course the meaning is that the man who is 
afraid of working a few moments over-time has no chance 
of competing with the one who wants to finish what he is 
doing, whether it will take five minutes or an hour 
longer. It is not merely that a little extra work is 
accomplished, it is that the workman is interested ; it is 
the spirit of the thing that counts in the long run. This 
is applied to all from those engaged in the rudest 
manual labor, upward. How about teachers who count 
hours from Monday morning to Friday afternoon and 
grumble when a legal holiday falls on Saturday ? 


WE are often reminded that color is subjective, that 
there is no red nor green in the object, but only in the 
eye. ‘‘I cannot see it so,” isa common expression, in 
regard to points of logic or ethics, and the speaker com- 
monly rests content with this excuse, even though he 
dimly feels that argument has put him in the wrong. 
Is the excuse a valid one? Is it not every one’s duty to 
become more responsive, physically, intellectually, and 
morally? The dull sense can be trained, the latent fac- 
ulties developed. Emerson says, ‘‘ There is one mind 
common to ali individual men. Every man is an inlet 
to the same, and to all of the same.” Each one should 
be glad to enter upon his heritage. 





Many a teacher is receiving a mere pittance for his 
labor. But let him not despair.. Let him determine that 
his school shall be an ‘‘ excellent ” school ; let him con- 
vince; himself, his pupils, and the parents of ‘this fact, 
and then determine that next year he will get his 
labor’s worth. One who really is an excellent teacher 
can get fair wages. And he ought ; the Scripture says 
‘* the laborer is worthy of his hire.” 





A sTICK that lies sizzling among its associates in the 
fire gives no light or heat. Light and heat come from 
vigorous burning. Good teaching comes from activity 
and good preparation added to native gifts, A good 
stick of wood thoroughly dried burns well, with no snap- 
ping. Good native talent, well prepared by training and 
experience, gives excellent results in school work, 
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LEARNING LANGUAGE THROUGH SELF-IN- 
STRUCTION. 


After the German in “‘Schweitz Lhrztg.,” by L. R. 
KLEMM, Washington, D. C. 


In an age like ours, that brings people of foreign 
tongues into contact so often, an age in which the poly- 
glot hterature of periodicals and books plays an impor- 
tant role, the number of adults who learn foreign lan- 
guages through self-help is by no means small. Each of 
these self-made linguists is likely to have his own 
method, and to reach the goal he sets for himself in his 
own inimitable way. But, though every road leads to 
Rome, a sensible pilgrim will want to know several to 
choose from. For this reason such quiet indefatigable 
workers may be reminded of the methods of two men 
who by means of self-instruction acquired an unusually 
great amount of linguistic knowledge, and bave become 
famous in this respect: Schliemann and Macaulay. 

Schliemann, the distinguished German archzologist, 
who “ first served as a commercial clerk, then when he 
became head of a commercial house, doing an extended 
and successful business, learned English, French, Dutch, 
Spanish, Portuguese and Russian ; later on Modern and 
Ancient Greek, lastly Latin.” He writes of himself in 
his “‘Ilios:” ‘*Then I occupied myself for two years 
exclusively with ancient Greek literature, and I may say 
I read cursorily during this time, nearly all the classics, 
and the ‘ Iliad and Odyssey’ several times. Of Greek 
grammar I merely learned the declensions and the regu- 
lar and irregular verbs; but with grammar rules I lost 
not a minute of my precious time. For when I saw that 
not a single one of all the boys who had been tortured 
with tedious grammar-rules for more than eight years, 
was able afterward to write a Greek letter, without 
making hundreds of the coarsest errors—I concluded that 
the method followed im the high schools was radically 
wrong. My opinion is that one can gain a thorough 
knowledge of Greek, or any grammar, only through prac- 
tice, i. e., through thoughtful and attentive reading of 
classic prose, and through memorizing some of its best 
model pieces. Following this primitive method, I 
learned Ancient Greek, and now can use it like a living 
language. I fluently write in it, and orally express my 
thoughts readily and without difficulty on any given sub- 
ject, provided always I have thoughts to express on that 
subject. I am familiar with all the rules of grammar, 
though ‘I rarely know whether the rules I follow in 
speech and writing are recorded in grammar or not.” 
Schliemann fails to tell us how he read the first Greek 
work. Doubtless he did it with the aid of a translation 
and not with a dictionary. 

Lord Macaulay, the great English historian, learned 
modern languages in like manner. ‘‘ When I want to 
learn a language,” he wrote in 1836 from Calcutta, “I 
always begin with the Bible which I can read without a 
dictionary. (Macaulay knew the English New Testa- 
ment by heart). In the course of a few days I know the 
patchwords (prepositions and conjunctions), and the 
commonest syntactical rules, and come into possession of 
apretty large vocabulary. Then I attack some good 
classic work. Thus I learned Spanish and Portuguese, 
and a similar method I shall some day employ in learn- 
ing German.” 

A year later he wrote: ‘‘On my way home I intend 
to learn German. I am told that it is a difficult lan- 
guage, but Ido not believe that there is any language 
which I cannot master in four months, working ten 
hours daily.” And a few months later: ‘‘ When I 
arrive in England I mean to have mastered German. In 
my leisure hours I have broken the ice by reading 
. Luther’s translation of the New Testament half through, 
and Iam now quickly making my way throught Schil- 
ler’s History of the “Thirty Years’ War.” Schiller’s 
style pleases me very much. His history is rich in very 
correct and profound thoughts, expressed in so simple 
and pleasing a language that only blockheads can think 
him superficial.” 

The prodigious knowledge of languages of a Macaulay 
or a Schliemann is usually explained by the supposition 
that they possessed an extraordinary linguistic talent. 
However, that may be a fallacy. If we consider that 
these linguistic geniuses were always persons who per- 
mitted themselves no other recreation and pleasure than 
reading, and consequently employed every available 
moment in reading, we shall look upon the wonderful 
results mentioned rather as a fruit of enormous diligence 
and incessant practice. What Macaulay, outside of his 
professional and literary activity read, is truly fabulous. 
It seems as though he had read every English book pub- 
ished; the bad and unimportant books once, classic 


works repeatedly, and the historians (both English and 
foreign) incessantly. Hence the English saying: ‘‘A 
work which has not been read by anybody save Macau- 
lay.” 

On his way home from India he read Schiller’s and 
Goethe’s complete works, Miller’s ‘‘ Swiss History,” some 
works of Tieck and Lessing, as well as the works of 
other less noted German authors. In a letter to his sister 
he writes: “‘ I have, during the entire voyage, read with 
grand enjoyment ; having devoured Greek, Latin, Span- 
ish, Italian, French and English ; folio, quarto, octavo 
and other volumes.” And toa friend he wrote more in 
detail: ‘‘I have read with a truly voracious appetite, 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, Virgil, Horace, Cesar’s 
Memoirs, Bacon’s De Augmentis, Dante, Petrarch, 
Aricsto, Tasso, Don Quixote, Gibbon’s Decline and Fall 
of Rome, Mill's India, all the seventy volumes of Vol- 
taire, Sismondi’s History of France, and the seven thick 
folio volumes of the Biographia Brittanica.” Critical and 
esthetic views, together with notes upon the impression 
some of these works had made upon him, or upon the 
rising or sinking of an author in his estimation after hav- 
ing read him, form the conclusion of his letter. 

Concerning the manner of his reading he says: ‘Ido 
not read any longer as I readin college, but like a man 
of the world. If I come across a word I do not know I 
pass it, unless it be that its sense is essential for the com- 
prehension of the sentence.” 

Bulwer-Lytton, the romance writer, dramatist, and 
politician, expresses himself in a school oration concern- 
ing regular work as preferable to inborn linguistic talent, 
by saying: ‘‘ Only he can really accomplish much who 
does not attempt too much at one time. I have traveled 
much, have occupied much of my time with politics and 
other public and private business, and besides, have 
written more than sixty volumes, some on subjects which 
required much study and searching investigation. And 
now, how much time do you believe, my young hearers, 
I spent in study on an average; that is, in reading and 
writing? Three hoursa day, and when parliament is in 
session, even less. But during these hours my heart and 
soul are enlisted. It is therefore not necessary, that in 
order to accomplish much intellectual work, one should 
attempt to do much at a time, but it is absolutely essen- 
tial that he work regularly and every day. If, once a 
week, you pour a whole tub full of water on a stone, no 
impression will be made, but if you continually let a 
drop fall on it, the proverb tells you that the stone will 
be worn away.” 

From the foregoing we may take two lessons: (a) Do 
not base the study of a foreign language upon a gram- 
mar (with vocabulary, rules, etc.), but upon a work 
written in the respective language. (0) Work regularly 
and daily. 

To use the same method with adults and young people, 
would, however, not seem advisable. The school method 
must needs be different from the method of the adult 
**autodidact.” The pupil is young and has a teacher 
who stimulates him ; the autodidact has a mature mind 
and learns without a teacher, and without outside pres. 
sure. He who stands between the two as a link, is the 
student of the upper classes of secondary schools, the 
young man of 16 to 20 years of age. This youth is ripen- 
ing in judgment and character, and may, or ought to 
be, led to treat himself as the autodidact does. When 
he enters life, ora university, he will be better enabled to 
cope with difficulties, the more he has learned to help 
and teach himself. The ‘‘ joy of learning,” this wonder- 
ful stimulus, must not be quenched by too much assist- 
ance. 





ALL AROUND TEACHING. 





A human being grows very much as does a tree, by 
putting on layer after layer on all sides. A school that 
only gives a layer of language and of number is not do- 
ing what nature intended. This paper has aimed 
steadily to show how to follow nature’s plan ; there must 
be teaching about people (far more than the history 
gives), teaching about things (our life is spent among 
these). Edison gave his sole attention to one branch of 
this great department. About doing—the pupil wants to 
do; he must be shown how,—there is a close relation 
between these two subjects ; about numbers—there is 
usually too much done here and not well done, either ; 
about ethics—all teaching should firmly fix the pupil in 
a determination to do right ; about self—this is attract- 
ing much attention outside of the school-room; about 
the earth—this is a field to which renewed attention 
is being given ; or about has never been 
properly attended to because it has been suffered to be so 





easy. 





IMPROVED METHODS IN ORAL READING.—III. 





By S. B. SmvcLam, Hamilton, Canada. 

Changes in the method of teaching ‘oral reading are 
becoming far more widespread than many suppose. 
Formerly, in many schools, the child began with the 
alphabet and proceeded to oral reading through the ave- 
nue of spelling. After several years he was introduced 
to writing, while the supposed unimportant subjects of 
composition and language were left for maturer years, 

There is now a tendency to reverse the order, and be 
gin with mind-strengthening as a preparaton for the 
succeeding years; the next processes being mind-fur- 
nishing and thinking. The child is then led to express 
his thought in spoken language, and afterwards to write 
it. From this exercise he is naturally led to the con. 
verse operation of reading the written thought and re- 
producing it in spoken language. 

There is no doubt much difference of opinion in regard 
to the length of time which should be devoted to these 
preliminaries to oral reading, a difference extending 
from days to years; nevertheless the fact remains that 
there is a widespread and constantly increasing opinion 
that these additional conditions must either precede or 
accompany the teaching of oral reading. The growth of 
this sentiment is in no small measure due to the success 
of the kindergarten wherever it has been fairly tried. 

The most agreeable surprise I experienced in the Lon- 
don schools last year was occasioned by the marked at- 
tention given to natural science study, particularly in 
primary grades. In some American schools, e. g. 
Oswego, and Cook county normal schools, we find this 
science study carried further, and co-ordinated with read- 
ing ina carefully prepared and thoroughly elaborated 
sequence, The pupil is, at an early date, introduced to 
oral reading by sentences which are the product of his 
own thought and which he has learned to write. In 
every exercise the utmost care is taken to allow full free- 
dom of expression. When the pupil attempts the more 
difficult task of reading the written thought of others, 
he is already familiar with all the words and thus the 
minimum quantum of energy is expended in the deciph- 
ering process. The introduction of supplementary 
readers containing a large number of easy and interest- 
ing stories is one of the happiest educational improve- 
ments of the age, affording ample opportunity for oral 
reading in which the pupil reads because he has some- 
thing to say, and not because the teacher has asked him 
to say something. The teaching of script alone for the 
first few months has also simplified the work at the be- 
ginning. 

Then, too, teachers have discovered a thousand devices 
for testing the thoroughness of preparation of a silent 
reading lesson. The pupil who can draw an original 
picture from which the teacher without having read the 
story can give a fair outline of it, has got the thought, is 
gaining strength, and in nine cases out of ten enjoys the 
exercise better than reading aloud. A conversational 
language lesson in which each pupil contributes “his 
quota of information regarding the story of the day, 
affords a useful test. A written description by the pupil 
is also an interesting exercise by which the teacher is 
able to tell whether the pupil has really grasped the 
thought. Again, it is being proved that free self-activity 
and a thoroughly mastered progression may go hand in 
hand. 

Vocal gymnastics which in some good schools were for 
a time almost entirely discarded owing to a desire to 
avoid the evils which had followed their abuse, are now 
receiving considerable attention. The study of the vocal 
organs, their nature and use, slow pronunciation, phon- 
ics, breathing exercises, free calisthenics, singing—all 
these are being introduced in carefully graded succession 
from the beginning of school life. There is more intelli- 
gent concentration of effort and clear adaptation of 
definite means to definite ends. A drill upon the forms 
and sounds of words and letters may be so conducted as 
to afford excellent training for eye and ear in the funda- 
mental principles of similarity and difference. 

It is not now an uncommon thing to find school-rooms 
in which false syntax is rarely heard and in which pupils 
constantly hear the best and purest English spoken by 
cultured teachers. 

An inquiry along the lines briefly indicated in this 
article will I think strengthen the opinion that real pro- 
gress is being made and that a better time is coming. 

It must never be forgotten that any good method of 
teaching requires long preparation and skilful applica- 
tion on the part of the teacher. In this, as in all other 
subjects, the safety of the public school lies at the portals 
of the teaching profession. If none but thoroughly 
trained, efficient, and enthusiastic teachers, undertook 


the work, the number of advances would be almost im- 
measurably increased. 
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PRONOUNCING ENGLISH. 


By Hewry A. Forp, Detroit, Mich. 


There have been many influences at work lately to in- 
erease the lackf{of uniformity in the spelling and pronun- 
ciation of English words in the United States. Among 
these I will mention the circulation of British printed 
dictionaries the larger ones having found their way into 
public libraries and into the hands of scholars, and the 
smaller ones having been widely circulated among the 
people, some as newspaper premiums. Their instruction 
in foreign spellings has veen supplemented by the exten- 
sive salein this country of books issued by British pub- 
lishers or printed here from English-made plates. Amid 
these many and diverse influences the orthography and 
pronunciation of the ‘‘ President’s English ” was lately 
threatened with utter wreck. The Century Dictionary, 
of which four volumes have been published, and the 
other great American dictionaries, come in good time to 
check these tendencies and giye the hope of a speedy, 
perhaps final, unification of our American speech. As 
the Century Dictionary will have a large influence on 
eur speech it will be well to note some of its rulings, 
especiaily for the orthoepy of common words. 
Among the manuals most widely used in this country by 
eareful pronouncers are ‘“‘ The Pronouncing Handbook of 
Words Often Mispronounced,” the Boston book based 
upon both Webster and Worcester, with aid from the 
English authorities Smart, Cull, and Cooley ; and‘* The 
Orthoepist,” a New York publication based upon ‘‘ the 
most approved orthoepical usage.” These, containing 
together about 4,000 different words, may be held to in- 
clude most of those about which people commonly wish 
to inquire. When a now discredited pronunciation is 
mentioned in the following selection it will be found in 


. The Orthoepist,” unless differently stated « 


Abdo’men or ab'domen. Both the little books allow 

Absolve. Abzolv is no longer allowed. 

Ac’cess, formerly access’. The older books allow both. 

Ac’cessory or access'ory is a present reversal of the 
former order of preference. 

Accost (akkawst). A condemned pronunciation is now 
the only one authorized. 

Acoustics (akoostix or akowstix). Only the latter before 
allowed, to many a very repulsive form. {That before 
avoided is now preferred. 

Ad'ipose. No longer adipose’ also. 

Ad'verse. Sometimes adverse’ not before allowed. 

Aerie (a're, a'eri, ee’re). Before eer'e or are. 

Again (agen or agane). Formerly only agen. So 
against,—generally derivatives follow leading words. 

A’ged, sometimes ajd, especially when compounded, 

AY coran or alcoran’, 

Alex (gz) andrine (short i). 

Alkali(shorti) or alkali. Order of preference reversed. 

Ally’, often al'ly ; verb always ally’. 

Almond (ahmund or almund). 

Al'ternate, noun and adjective. 
(not ‘‘ or”) alter’nate, verb. 

Aluminium is the preferred spelling over aluminum, 
Apothe'osis or apotheosis. 

A'ricot or ap'ricot. 

Apron (aprun or apurn). 
ar istoorat or aris'tocrat. 

Aspirant or aspirant. 

Ate. “Strange to say, ‘‘ et,” condemned by the New 
York book, but allowed by the Boston manual in the 
second place, now takes precedence of “‘ ate.” 

Avaunt (avawnt or avahnt). 

Ax-i-om, not ax-yum. 

Azure or ayzhur, reversing former order. 

Badinage (bad'inazh or badinaj.) 

Balsamic (baw! or balsamic). 

Banana (banahna). Banayna also before allowed in 
the Boston book. So ban’yan only. 

Basalt’ or bas'alt. 

Bas (or bass) relief,—bah or bas, also a reversal. 

Bedizen or bediezn,—reversal. 

Been (bean or bin). This prefers the British pronunci- 
ation, not heretofore put even in the second place by 
our authorities, but much used,said R. G. White ** among 
speakers of good English.” ‘ Bin,” he added ‘is almost 
an Americanism.” Yet the highest English authority, 
to a late date, preferred this. 

Begone (begawn, no longer begon). 

Bellows or bellus. Old Walker said, ‘‘ The last sylla- 
ble of this word, like that of gallows, 1s corrupted beyond 
recovery into lus.” Yet the Century editors have re- 
covered both, as might have been done long ago, in the 

pctual average speech of the people, 


Alternate, formerly 


Former order reversed. So 





Beneath (th aspirated), So doubtless the words in 
** neath.” 

Bestrew (bestroo’)also now spelled and_ pronounced be- 
strow. 

Betroth (betrawth). So troth no doubt, and certainly 
broth, cloth, cost, frost, and the like. 

Bison. Bizn no more. 

Blithe and lithe (th sub-vocal or aspirated.) 

Blue (bloo only.) 

Bombast, bombazine (bom or bum). 

Booth (th aspirated). 

Bravo (brayvo, noun ; brahvo, interjection). 

Breeches (brichez or breachez). Only the former before 
allowed. Similarly breeching. 

Breviary. E long or short. 

Brigantine. Latter ishort or long. 

Buddhism (boodism only). 

Buoy (boy or booi). 

Byzantine (biz antin or bizan’tin.) 

(TO BE CONTINUED). 





THE SILVER QUESTION. 


Just before Secretary Windom fell ¢oad January 29, 
in New York City, he had given his views on the “‘ Silver 
Question.” It is a subject that the teacher should under- 
stand. Here are his views: 


“The quality of circulation is even more important than the 
quantity, for the baleful effects of a debased and fluctuating cur- 
rency there is no remedy, except by the costly and difficult return 
to sound money. As poison in the blood permeates arteries, veins, 
nerves, brain, and heart, and speedily brings paralysis or death, so 
does a dehased or fluctuating currency permeate all the arteries 
of trade, paralyze all kinds of business, and bring disaster to all 
classes of people. 

“ Believing that there is not enough of either gold or silver in 
the world to meet the necessities of business, I am an earnest bi- 
metallist, and concede to no one a stronger desire than J feel for 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver, as soon as conditions can 
be reached through international agreement, or otherwise, by 
which such coinage shall be safe. But it is my firm conviction 
that for this country to enter upon that experiment now, and 
under existing cenditions, would be extremely disastrous, and 
that it would result not in bi-metallism, but in silver monometal- 
li:m. Its advocutes insist that it would expand the circulation and 
permanently enhance the value of silver. I believe it would pro- 
duce a swift and severe contraction, and eventually reduce the 
market value of silver. 

“Free and unlimited coinage of silver by the United States, 
while the other great nations pursue an opposite policy, would 
invite all the owners of that}metal throughout the world to ex- 
change 37134 grains of pure silver, worth about 83 cents, for 23.22 
grains of pure gold, worth everywhere 100 cents. Nearly all the 
nations of Europe are anxious to exchange their silver for gold, 
and they would at once accept so tempting an offer. The mint 
statistics of the treasury department show that the stock of full 
legal tender silver in Europe amounts to $1,101,400,000, and that o° 
this amount the banks of France, Germany, Austro-Hungary, the 
Netherlands, and Belgium, hold $428,866,665. A large part of these 
vast stocks of silver would be ready for transfer to us at once, 
and the swiftest steamers would be employed to deliver it to the 
treasury, in order that with the proceeds the owners might buy 
gold exchange on Europe before our stock of gold should be ex- 
hausted. 

“Would our own peopie awalc the arrival of these silver argo. 
sies from Europe before acting? Not unless the Yankee has lost 
his quick scent of danger and forgotten his cunning. Bank depos- 
itors, trust companics, the holders of United States notes and gold 
certificates would instantly lock up all the gold at command, and 
then join the panic-inspired procession to the treasury, each and 
all anxious to be in time to grasp the golden prize before it is too 
late. Probably before the swiftest ocean greyhcund could land 
its silver cargo at New York, the last gold dollar within reach 
would be safely bidden away in private boxes and in the vaults 
of safe deposit companies to be brought out only by a high pre- 
mium for exportation. This sudden retirement of $600,000,000 ot 
gold with the accompanying panic, would cause contraction and 
commercial disaster unparalieled in human experience, and our 
country would at once step down to the silver basis, when there 
would be no longer any inducement for coinage, and silver dollars 
would sink their bullion value. 

“When the silver dollar ceases to have more value than the 
bullion it contains, there will be little nducement to coin our own 
silver, and the cost of transportation will prevent its coming from 
abroad. How then will unlimited coinage either expand the cir- 
culation or enhance the value of silver? Asif determined to omit 
nothing which might accelerate these results, the advocates of 
present free coinage insist that it shall not await the slow process 
of mint operations, but that the printing press shall be set totwork 
providing certificates to be issued for silver bullion at $1 for 
8714 grains. When this consummation shall be reached, as 
surely it will be if unlimited coinage be adopted under existing 
conditions, the too ardent aod impetuous lovers of silver will 
gadly realize the truth uttered by the wise king of Israel: *He 
that loveth silver shall not he eatisfied with silver.’” 





To-pay I received a letter from a lady asking me to 
recommend to her the best school journal published in 
the country. I referred her to THE NEw York SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, and told her I had been reading it for many 
years, and found it well suited to the wants of teach- 
ers, irrespective of grade. It not only gives methods, 
but also sound instruction in principles. It is truly a 
professional journal. I recommend it to all teachers, 

Pres, of Ohio Normal University, H. S, LEHR. 
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SPELLING. 

Many suppose that when they have determined to use 
no spelling-book, they have made a great step. But this 
is by no means certain; the last error may be worse 
than the first. The reasons for laying aside a spelling 
book are two : (1) it contains a lot of miscellaneous words 
wholly unsuited to the common stage of progress, (2) 
the teacher has in his mind a better list of words. If a 
teacher has no such list, he should stick to the spelling 
book ; but let us charitably suppose he has. 

The pupil must do a great deal of spelling—that. is, 
place the letters of words properly in order. Here comes 
the first great principle : 

a. Lists of words appropriate for the pupil in the First 
Reader class, in the Second Reader class, etc., should ba 
selected ; of course this is to block the matter out roughly, 
for pupils not in any reader at all have a vocabulary; 
but this will do to illustrate what is meant. 

b. The next thing is to fix the written form of these 
selected words. Here are suggestions as to methods for 
this work—there could be as many more given, but here 
are enough : 

1. Let the teacher write ten or so of these words on ths 
blackboard, and let the pupil copy them on his slate, 
While writing them, the teacher gives the meaning, as 
‘* wash-stand, a table or stand to hold the wash-bow] and 
pitcher, used in bed-rooms in families that have regard 
to cleanliness. I have a wash-stand in my bed-room.” 

2. After copying them, the pupils examine and name 
the letters in order, from their slates to see that they ars 
accurate 

8. They form and write sentences and read them. 
(Here much originality may be used.) (a) Sentences 
with ‘‘ wash-stand” as the first word may be required. 
(b) As the second word, etc. (c) With an adjective ap 
plied to it. (d) As the subject of a sentence, (e) As the 
object of a sentence. (f) Speaking of it favorably. (9) 
Asking a questien about it, etc., etc. 

4. Now copy these words into a suitable blank-book 
which is examined by another pupil, and words of 
wrong form are checked. 

5. These checked words are written out by each pupil 
and kept as a separate list in another book, and much 
effort must be made to have this list asmall one too; say, 
‘John has only ten words in his checked list,” will 
help. 

6. He hands in the checked list—written neatly in col- 
umns—of the preceding day, with name and date ; these 
the teacher keeps. 

7. This ‘‘ checked” list may be copied until the teacher 
is sure it is mastered. 

8. The teacher gives out a theme to contain, say, #0 
words, and in that not less than five are to be ‘‘ checked" 
words. 

9. Let each classify the ‘‘checked” words under 
nouns, verbs, etc, 

10. Require their use in sentences thus: The teacher 
writes a sentence, ‘‘ The fierce wintry blast chilled me,” 
containing one of the checked words; he asks for 4 
checked adjective in the place of * fierce,” etc., etc., 
etc. 

These are but a small part of the means which may be 
used to fix the forms of the words in the pupil’s memory. 
To spell the words, let him read them off his slate or 
book. 

To give out a lesson, and then to put out the words and 
let the pupils stumble over it, is not only very bad and 
wasteful of time but wholly opposed to proper teach- 
ing. Some have not studied the lesson; their trials to 
name the letters in order are of no use tothem. There is 
such a thing as principle in the art of teaching spelling. 
They must see the correct shape, fix it in mind, and 
then to reproduce it, copy it from the model before thew : 
it must be thus reproduced again and again, until the 
association between the sound (name) and form is firmly 
fixed. 

Suppose the teacher should show St Peter’s Church to 
his pupils once, and to require them to draw it ; they 
would fail. Spelling is drawing forms that represent 4 
series of sounds; it isa species of drawing. This pe™ 
tains to written spelling—the only spelling that is worth 
talking about. If this is taught properly all the or! 
spelling that is needed will also be learned, 
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A RECITATION IN ENGLISH LITERATORE. 


(Tho class te bytes Her ea about 


halt years of age. evs are stu 
Fate 
on “Self Reliance.” 
en This ind 
forcibly and the hearers to give pb sebetion.) 


One young lady reads aloud a paragraph from the 
essay. When she has finished, I can see from the faces 
before me, that about two-thirds of the class understand 
what she has read. 

I select the dullest-looking girl and ask her to give me 
Emerson’s meaning in her own words. 

She says, ‘‘ I can’t.” 

I select the brightest girl and bid her tell us what 
Emerson means. (Mark you I say us, nother. Dull 
people are always seusitive—contradictory as it may 
seem,) She does so very well,too. ‘‘ Now, I say to 
one of the doubtful ones, ‘‘ Do you understand ?” 

She says, ‘‘ Yes’m.” Isee by her face that she does 
not; but it is so easy to take her word for it, and I am in 
a huyry, so I passon. (Unprofessional.) 

In the next reading there is the following language : 
“There is a time in every man’s education when he ur- 
rive at the conviction that envy is ignorance, that imi- 
tation is suicide, that no kernel of nourishing corn can 
come to him but through his toil bestowed on that plot 
of ground which is given him to till.” 

‘*I don’t see how envy is ignorance. I thought edu- 
cated people were sometimes envious,” says one. 

“T don’t think, Julia,” answers her companion, ‘‘ that 
he means by ignorance, there, ignorance of letters.” 

** What then?” 

““ Why, he means ignorance of what is really good for 
us. What is good for the man across the street, is bad 
for us. The individual must—must—I can’t express 
it.—" 

‘“‘ Determine what is success ?”—I suggest. 

“ Yes’m, that is it, and if we know this, envy is a 
thing impossible. We, ourselves, are to ourselves the 
best and greatest persons on earth.” 

‘“Why, if I believed that,” says a nervous-looking 
young girl, ‘‘ I'd be happier than I am now; and he 
says, too that imitation is suicide. Must we, then, not 
try to be like anybody else—no matter how grand he 
is?” Pause. 

““Well, Mary,” I answer, ‘‘what do you think he 
means?” 

“I think he means that ; but is it true?” 

‘* Let Margaret tell us what she thinks.” 

“I think it is true, if we could only believe it. It is, 
I know, true when I think about it, that we are to take 
what is in us, and be faithful toit not thinking of exam- 
ple, or other people, or—or—anything, and whatever it 
makes for us—that is good for us, Nothing else could 
be good for us.” (Margaret’s face is.very red.) 

“Oh! if that is quite true,” says the nervous girl, with 
a great light dawning in her eyes, *‘ how rested, how 
happy I could be.” 

“‘ It is quite true,” I tell her. 

“Some people, though, have so little in them to use, 
that it must make them unhappy.” 

‘* People who have little in them to use, are easily made 
happy,” Ianswer. Each one has enough for his wants. 
Let him be faithful to himself.” I realize that my re- 
mark swerves from the line of thought ; but I pass on.) 
Next read.” 

“ The nonchalance of boys who are sure of a dinner, 
and would disdain as much as a lord to do or say aught 
to conciliate one, is the healthy attitude of human na- 
ture,” is next read. 

“The first clause is so expressive,” one young woman 
ventures. 

“Do you think Emerson’s pover lies in his thoughts 
or his language ?” I ask. 

“ Thoughts !” in concert. . 

‘* Well, is his language faulty, Rachel ?” 

“Not faulty, but he does not seem to be thinking of 
anything but what he says, not how he says it, I mean. 
Yet of course his language is good, because he is schol- 
arly.” 

“I think that is the only kind of writing that is good,” 
one girl says awkwardly. ‘‘So many writers, it seems 
to me, think only about their language.” 

' “It seems to me if we were to carry out, literally, what 
Emerson says, we should be very unpopular,” Miss Isa- 
bel answers. ‘“‘Unpopular or popular—we are not to 
think about that Katharine,” replies. 

“Tt is hard for me to realize that one ought not to 
try in the least to be popular—women anyway ; that may 
> for men.” 

“ Who tells us the same thing in different words?” I 
ask Jean, 
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“ Addison.” 

** Which says it better?” 
‘** Emerson.” 

“Why, Emerson?” “ He gives usa picture of a care- 
less boy to illustrate his thought.” 

Sarah speaks up: “I should like to know—just for 
curiosity—if one should do as Emerson says, would pop- 
ularity be the consequence? I mean if we do not try 
to be popular, if we just act as we wan't to—would peo- 
ple like us better?” Tell us please.” 

‘** Yes, in nearly every instance. Circumstances how- 
ever may spoil this. Antagonism to the sentiment of a 
community, etc. Yet we need not air our platform or 
our creed unless occasion demands it. I do not think 
we need be either reformers or demagogues. Yet the 
utmost policy I should advise is the courtesy of silence. 
“Thanks.” ‘‘ Ought we never to make an apology or a 
concession. Is that what he means by never trying to 
conciliate any one ?” 

“ Well, Jean.” 

“Oh! no, not that ; if were alize we have been wrong, 
that is, not true to ourselves—we should say so ; but if we 
really believe anything is right not to care one bit or 
try one bitto make anybody believe we care.” 

“I wonder if any of us could be strong enough to 
rely merely upon ourselves, our own soul's voice 
regardless of people,” Task. ‘If we did, what would 
we be?” Judith asks, and Ruth answers simply, ‘‘ Con- 
tent.” ‘* Discontent means the want of self-reliance. 
It is infirmity of will,” reads Rachel. 

** What are you thinking of, Margaret,” I ask a girl 
whose face is wistful. 

‘*T was thinking, I have wanted a long time to do just 
as I felt like doing ; but I have always been afraid. If I 
just could—and not care and not worry—and just be 
what I want to be, no matter what folks say, I think I 
could be happy.” 

I look at the clear eyes, the pure face, and with my 
heart in my voice, I bid this young woman to be her- 
self, to be brave,to be careless of idle chatter, to live up 
to what is in her soul. 


** Addison.” ‘‘ Emerson "— 
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LESSONS ON WORDS. 





(This and similar articles are suited for pupils from 12 to 18 
years of age. These words are only a part of the great number 
whose origin can be readily truced. A good way is to write on the 
blackboard the wurds whose history is to be traced, and let the 
pupils do the hunting up; milliner, pantaloons, for example; at 
the set time say, “* Those who have found the origin of milliner 
may signity it—Henry,” etc.) 

Many manvfactured articles bear the name of the place 
where they originated. Those of Italian origin belong 
mostly to the departments of art, luxury, and fashion. 
There are Cremona fiddles, Venetian blinds, Leghorn 
bonnets, Padua padding, etc. During the middle ages, 
Milan and Mantua were the seats of fashion, those going 
thence, both men and woman, to seek work, were called 
Milaners and Mantua dressmakers—now milliners and 
mantua-makers. 

The Venetians were the first people to discard the old- 
fashion knee-breeches and adopt the modern pantaloons, 
and a common name for this people was Pantoloni, so 
the Venetians were dubbed Pantalones by the nations 
whose shores they visited. The name was transferred 
to the article of apparel which censtituted the peculiar- 
ity of their costume. 

The cravat is from the fashion of the Cravates, or 
Croats, as they are now called, inhabitants of an Aus- 
trian province. 

The word for blanket is, in French berne; in Italian 
and Spanish bernia, The outer garment, which is worn 
like a blanket or shaw! in Syria and the East generally, 
is called a bernouse. This is from Hibernia, for the na- 
tions got these from Ireland. The drugget was first made 
at Drogheda in Ireland, and bonnets came from an Irish 
village of that name. 

The manufacture of woolen goods has always consti- 
tuted an important feature of Irish and of Welsh indus- 
try. The word flannel is probably from the town Flanelly, 
in Wales, which was formerly a great place for the flan- 
nel manufacture. 

Worsted takes its name from Werstead, a village near 
Norwich, in England. Lindsey has given us lindsey- 
wolsey, part wool and part linen. 

Tweeds were made at towns on the Scottish border, 
along the River Tweed. 

The glass vessel called a demijohn derives its name 
from Demaghan, a town in Khorassan, formerly famous 
for its glass work. 

Varnish is sajd to be from the city of Berenice on the 
Red Sea, 





From the town of Bougiah, in Algeria, which exports 
large quantities of beeswax, is derived the name bougie 
for candle—a name now used on the continent of Eu- 
rope. 

The dollar was originally the same as the German 
thaler, which took its name from the silver works in 
the Thal, or valley of Joachim, in Bohemia. The guinea 
was first coined in 1663, from gold brought from the 
Guinea coast. The florin was struck at Florence. The 
mark was Venetian coin, stamped with the winged lion 
of St. Mark. Our American eagle takes its name from 
the national bird upon it; and the coins called angels 
and kreutzers bear respectively an angel and a cross. So 
a shilling bore the device of a shield or schild ; and the 
Italian scudi had a scutum (shield). The penny is so 
called asa diminutive of the Celtic word pen, a head, 
because it bears an image of the king’s head’; the modern 
Welsh word for penny, ceiniog, is from cenn, a head. 
The farthing is the fourthing, or fourth part, of a penny. 
A sovereign is the coin issued by a king ; a ducat is the 
coin issued by a duke. The franc is the coin of the 
Franks or French ; and the Dutch quilder takes its name 
from Gelderland. 

The words money and mint show us that the Romans 
made their coinage at the temple of Juno Moneta. Our 
adjective pecuniary is from the Latin pecunia, which is 
derived from pecus, a flock. The word sferling is from 
the Esterlings, or Eastern merchants, residing in the 
Hanse towns on the Baltic. 





CORRECTING ERRORS IN LANGUAGE. 


By NANNIE Mayo FitzHvuau, Lexington, Ky. 


Consciousness of error is the essential first step toward 
reformation in any direction. On this principle is based 
the success which is found to attend the following 
method of curing the child of a habit of ungrammatical 
speaking: Have each pupil keep on paper a list of the 
incorrect expressions he hears at school. At stated times 
have these lists read aloud, the reader giving in each case 
the correct form. If neither he, nor any other member 
of the class can correct the error, let the teacher do it. 
Of course the name of the offender against the lan- 
guage is not given. Have the best list copied on the 
board—correct and incorrect forms in paraHel columns— 
and see how surprised and amused the children are at 
the appearance and sound of their own words by con- 
trast. The study of grammar, even in its modern form 
of “language lessons,” does not correct the common 
errors which the child brings into the school-room with 
him. 

He cannot be cured of a fault of which he is uncon- 
scious, and the best way to make him conscious of this 
one is to have his attention called to it every time it is 
committed by himself or his classmate. 

It is not necessary to tell children what their mistakes 
are, after a day or two—never to tell them why they 
are mistakes. 

They may at first think themselves incapable of distin- 
guishing errors, but in a few days every flagrant breach 
of the laws of grammer will be observed without a hint 
from the teacher. 

The work, in modified form, cannot be begun too early 
nor can it be continued too long. There is no danget of 
offence or wounded feelings if the teacher puts a right 
spirit into it from the beginning. 

The child grows so watchful that he notices his own 
mistakes instantly, and the double negative, the partici- 
ple and past tense changing places, and the score of othe 
forms of language-butchery that meet the teacher at 
every turn, begin to disappear. 

This exercise takes no time from the regular work 
except an occasional few minutes for the reading of the 
lists, and it is an invaluable aid in teaching the use of 
the English language. 





LESSONS ON THINGS. 

The teacher takes a book 
“We notice that certain things happen over and 
over. We are led tothink asto the cause. About 
an hour ago I saw Henry's slate fall from his desk. 
That is a fact, is it not? Well, here is a book; 1 
have been thinking; I wonder if this book will fall. 
You smile ; the philosopher don’t smile over such things 
and say, ‘ Of course it will.’ He says, ‘Experiment and I 
shall know.’ How shall I experiment? 1 leave the book 
unsupported and it falls. How will it be with the chalk ? 
John, you may try the experiment. Ah! it falls too. It 
breaks also. Well, lay the fact of breaking aside, we 
will look at that some other time, How about paper? If 


in his hand, and says 
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that ig unsupported will it fall? Try the experiment. 
Yes, it falls, 

** Now if we are to be thinkers we must ask, ‘ Why do 
these fall? That is asking the question Sir Isaac Newton 
asked, and which he would not let go out of his mind 
until it was settled. Most people are satisfied to say, ‘ It 
is natural that they should fall.’ This is no reason. If 
you go to a town and see a man taken to prison, you do 
not say, ‘It is natural.’ You ask what is the reason they 
are pulling him along so closely guarded. 

** First, he must give facts: have we noticed any facts 
of this kind before we came to the class? Henry says 
he saw a man fall to the sidewalk. John, the board fell 
off the school-fence Jast night. Mary says she spilled 
some water on the floor, etc. Very well. What is it 
that is apparent in these ten or twelve fallings; try and 
state it. The earth pulls all bodies towards itself. 

“Yes, it seems as if there was an invisible hand pulling 
them down, down all the time. There is a pretty Ger- 
man fairy story that says a young maiden was by the 
side of a brook, and that she took off her ring, and held 
it over the water, and that a man’s hand suddenly 
reached out of the water and snatched it away. It 
seems asif some hand was pulling on this book I hold 
between my finger and thumb. (Illustrating.) See, it is 
pulled away from me. 

Now, this fact of the earth’s drawing or pulling all 
bodies towards itself is a very wonderful thing. I will 
give you one fact, and let you get others for to-morrow. 
Do you see that post that holds up the ceiling of this 
room? Why is it there? You say tohold up the ceiling. 
But why is it needed? Henry states it, because the 
earth pullsso bard on the ceiling. I will give you one 
more. Here is a string; I tie it to thisstone. Now I 
take hold of the string with one hand and the stone with 
the other; you see the string is horizontal. I let go of 
the stone, and the stone swings around in a curve. 
Why? The earth pulls it first on this side and then on 
that. 

** Now, make experiments to illustrate the attraction 
of the earth, and tell us about them to-morrow.” 
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ELEMENTARY SCIENCE.—V. 





By Supt. WILL S. Monrog, Pasadena, Cal. 


There are few children who do not love birds. The 
habits, song, nests, color, and many other points interest 
the child from the earliest stages of his opening intelli- 
gerice. The school can do much toward fostering this 
interest and training in habits of observation which will 
result in many pleasant and lasting acquaintances with 
the feathered songsters. In order that a bird may be 
accurately described, a few of the essential features are 
necessary ; and these may be developed by several les- 
sons on a mounted bird or a domestic fowl that may be 
brought before the class. A blackboard outline some- 
thing like the following might serve as the basis of such 
general lessons : 

BIRDS. 
a, bill. 
b. eves—iris, 
¢. ears. 
| d. crown. 
a. long. 
b. intermediate, 
|e, short. 
{ a, upper parts. 
b. under parts. 


1. Head 
I. Body 2. Neck 


8. Trunk 
( ( a, pon hal than under 
mand 
tes under “longer than upper 
mandible. 
c. mandibles equal length. 
d. mandibles crossed. 
a, primaries. 
2. Wings } b. secondaries. 


1. Bill 


C. tertiaries. 


a, coverts. 
b. rectrices. 


a, i. toes in front ; one be- 


II. Members < 
8. Tail 


hind 2 
two A gs in front.; two be- 
4, Feet 
e. wanes toes in front; one 
behind higher than the front 


The-adaptation of parts to habits, everywhere in sci- 
ence so important, can nowhere be better exemplified 
than in birds. In the birds of prey, the strong, hooked 
bill and toes are adapted especially for tearing flesh ; 
and the pupils should examine the bills and claws of the 
shrike, hawk, and other birds of prey. The scratching 
birds have both bill and toes arranged with special 
adaptation to their manner of procuring food; and the 








rooster, and other domestic fowls should be studied as 
types of scratching birds. The swimmers, with their 
webbed feet and flattened bodies ; the waders with their 
long, slender legs and bills ; the climbers with two toes 
in front and two behind, sharp bill, and short, strong 
tail ; the runners, with long, stronglegs and rudimentary 
wings, and the perchers with frail, clasping claws, 
should all in turn be examined. 

Whenever possible the live bird should be brought 
before the class. Children often have pet chickens, 
pigeons, ducks, or song birds which an interest in the 
subject will warrant them in bringing to the school for 
a few days. While there, they should be fed, watered, 
bathed, and properly cared for. If it it not possible to 
bring the live bird in the presence of the pupils, get a 
good stuffed specimen ; and, when this is not possible, 
have accurate pictures. But the best work can never be 
done with pictures. The claws and bills can sometimes 
be obtained, and by mounting and preserving these as 
they are collected, they will be at hand when birds are 
studied. 

There are many facts regarding the habits of birds 
which children may be trained to glean for themselver. 
In the Northern states, the time of the arrival of birds in 
the spring and their departure in the fall may be made 
an interesting feature of thiswork. The birds come and 
go with great regularity. Asa boy, I always knew the 
week that the bluebird, the robin, and the song-sparrow 
might be expected to make their appearance in Wyom- 
ing valley, Pennsylvania, and I wasrarely disappointed. 
A record may be kept in the school-room, giving the 
name of the bird, date of its return, and the pupil first 
observing its re-appearance. 

The nests of birds, where andhow they build them, is no 
less interesting to girls than to boys. Children may be 
trained by observation to look for the nest of the lark, 
bobolink, ovenbird, and brown-thrush on the ground; 
of the woodpeckers, chickadees, and great crested fly- 
catcher in the holes of trees and stumps; the robin 
phoebe, and eve-swallow about houses and barns; 
and the cat-bird, song sparrow, and indigo-bird among 
bushes. Manner and material of nest-building are quite 
as interesting. Some, like the orioles, are weavers, tak- 
ing the fibers of plants and fragments of yarn and thread 
and artistically weaving them into a neat pensile basket ; 
others, like the woodpeckers, are carpenters, boring into 
the wood of trees a circular opening with evident geom- 
metric instinct; still, others, like the bank swallows, 
are miners, digging into the earth for a home. Thus the 
styles and orders of bird-architecture may be made a 
matter of great interest. 

Manners of flight, habits of singing on the wing, inter- 
pretation of notes and trills, birds that walk instead of 
hop, those that live in flocks, and also a great variety 
of other questions will suggest themselves. These 
observations should form the basis of language lessons. 
The children should form the habit of putting into good 
language the results of their observations, and thus 
language and elementary science, thought-getting and 
thought-expression, go hand in hand. 





LESSONS ON THINGS. 


(These questions should not be given out all at once; that would 
be bad teaching. The true way is indicated in Page’s “‘ Theory 
and Practice of Teaching.” The object is exhibited and then the 
pupils are questioned ; when they cannot or do not answer, it is 
time to stop. It is a great thing to know when to stop. The 
teacher exhibits a piece of ivory and says, ‘‘ On at this time I 
shall ask you some questions about this.” If he gives this as 
another task for them, he will fail ; the pupils must feel that there 
is a lively time ahead.) 

1. What is ivory? Where and how obtained? Of 
what use is the elephant’s trunk? 

2. What animals can climb trees? 

8. What young fowls can feed themselves? What 
animals graze? What ones browse? 

4, Why cannot a duck walk as well as a hen? 

5. How does a woodpecker get its food? 

6. What insects have two wings? What four? 

7. Where are a snail’s eyes? ~~ 

8. What is mother-of-pearl ? 

9, Why does a plant need leaves? 

10. What part of the turnip is used? the strawberry ? 
the cabbage? the oak? the mustard ? 

11. What is the eye of a bean? of a potato? 

12. What is the most useful metal? 

18. Is water an animal, vegetable, or mineral sub- 
stance? 

14. How does a liquid change to a solid? a solid toa 
liquid? a liquid to a gas? 





15. Why do we rub our hands when they are cold? 





16. Which is heavier, water or wood? water or sand? 
Why? 

17. What is the atmosphere? 

18. What produces sound in the drum ? 

19. In how many ways can people hear? 

20. Why is glass used to fasten telegraph wires to 
posts ? 

21. What heavenly body is nearest the earth? 

22. Which planet is nearest the earth?. 

23. If Christmas comes one year on Sunday on what 
day will it come the next? Why? 

24. Why do the rivers usually flow by large cities? 

25. From what is the height of a mountain measured? 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 


The teacher will find material here to supplement the usus| 
class work. If rightly used it will greatly increase the genera! 
intelligence of the pupils, and add to the interest of the school- 
room. 














A QUOTATION LESSON. 


(Quotations may be of much service in the school-room; but 
they should be used properly. Leta subject be selected, as “Rules 
for Conduct,” a week in advance; when the time comes the 
teacher says: “* Our subject for to-day is ‘ Rules tor Conduct.’ | 
will give a rule and then I want every one to bave a hand in this, 
— or First Reader class; speak up loud andclear. This is 
mine 

Teacher.—‘‘ When you rise in the morning form the 
resolution to make the day a happy one to some fellow 
creature. If you live forty years after having com- 
menced this course, you will have made 14,600 beings 
happy.” 

**Would you have fame? Write your names in deeds 
of kindness, love, and mercy on the hearts with which 
you come in contact.” 

‘To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


Always do as the sun does,—look at the bright side of 
everything ; it is just : as cheap, and three times as good 
for digestion. Try it.” 

‘*Before speaking ill of anyone, ask yourself : 
kind? Isittrue? Is it necessary ?’” 

‘* Work for some good, be it ever so slowly ; 
Cherish some aim, be it ever so lowly ; 
Labor—if honest—is noble and holy.” 

‘‘Look not mournfully into the past, it comes not back 
again ; wisely improve the present, it is thine; go forth 
to meet the shadowy future without fear, and with a 
manly heart.” 

‘* It is better to fall short of a high mark than to reach 
a low one.” 

‘* Heaven is not gained by a single bound, 

But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to its summit round by round.” 

‘If wisdom’s ways you’d wisely seek, 
Five things observe with care,— 

Of whom you speak, to whom you speak, 
And how, and when, and where.” 

** He that avoideth not small faults, by little and little 
falleth into greater.” 

**Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever ; 

Do noble deeds, not dream them all day long ; 

And so make life, death, and that vast forever, 

One grand, sweet song.” 
‘* Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“If you tried, and have not won, 
Never stop for crying ; 
All that’s great and good is done 
Just by patient trying.” 
‘Be loving, and you will never want for love; be 
humble, and you will never want for guiding.” 
‘* Let us, then, be up and doing, 
. bre bs heart yA fate ; 
till achieving, sti ursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait.” 


‘Ts it 


“Keep ba promise to the letter, be prompt and 


exact, and it will save you much trouble and care 
through life, and win for you the respect and trust of 
your friends.” 
“Devote each day to the object then i in time, and every 
evening we will find something done.” 
‘‘ Have hope though clouds environ round, 
And Gladness hides her face in scorn ; 
Put then the shadow from thy brow ; 
No night but has its morn.” 
“Our grand business is not to see what lies dimly at a 
ate, but to do what lies clearly at hand.” 
‘** Whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing well.’ 
** In life’s rosy mornin 
In maphood’s firm pride, 
Let this be your motto, 
Your footsteps to guide ; $ 
In storms and in sunshine, 
Whatever assail, 
We'll onward and conquer, 





And never say fail,” 





We 
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IMPORTANT EVENTS, ETC. 


Selected from Our Trwes, published by E. L. Kellog ¢ & Co.; 
price, 30 cents. . 





—_ 


NEWS SUMMARY. 


JANUARY 25.—Snow-storm that did great damage to the wires, 
especially in New York and other cities.—Riots of strikers on a 
British railway at Greenock.—Part of the army joins Chili’s rebel- 
jious navy- 

JANUARY 26.—Several state legislatures threaten to withhold 
appropriations for the world’s fair in case the federal election bill 
should become a law.—Mexico forbids the sale of foreign compa- 
nies’ lottery bonds.—The federal election bill laid aside. 

JANUARY 27.—Emperor William's birthday celebrated.—W. A. 
Peffer will succeed Mr. Ingalls as U. 8. senator from Kansas.— 
Cardinal Lavigerie to be made a patriarch of the highest rank to 
the papacy.—French suppress the Senegal rebellion. 

JANUARY 28.—The Chippewas of Minnesota said to be preparing 
for war.—The French squadron sent to Chili. : 

JANUARY 29.—Funeral of Prince Baudouin in Brussels,—De- 
structive avalanche at Athamana, Greece.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission decide that railroads must stick to local] rates 
on foreign goods. 

JANUARY 30.—One of the World's fair buildings begun.—The 
pill for rapid transit for New York City passed.—Gen. Booth 
begins his new scheme of uplifting the lower classes in England. 


QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW. 





(See “* Special Interest * columns for the past three months.) 

1. Who have been mentioned as Lord Tennyson’s suc- 
cessor as poet-laureate? Mention some who have held the 
office ? 

29, For what was Davy Crockett noted ? 

3. Why has English become the leading language in the 
past hundred years ? 

4. What are the qualities of platinum, and for what is it 
used ? 

5. Why is New Jersey said to be getting smaller ? 

6. Tell about the Colts’ new gun ? 

7. What is one of the uses of the telephone in Paris ? 

8. How is it proposed to connect New York and Cape 
Horn by rail ? 

9. Where do most of the diamonds come from? What is 
a diamond ? 

10. What was the discovery made by Dr. Koch, of Ber- 
lin ? 

11. Tell about Bosgoslov, the Alaskan volcano. 

12. Describe some peculiar Norway birch trees. 

13. Where is a ship railway being built ? 

14. Whence does the ocean get its salt ? 

15. Why is a certain bed of sand known as “ musical 
sand” ? 

16. How may a check be signed by electricity * 

17. Tell about the smallest flowering plant. 

18. Why can one descend safely from a great height by 
means of a parachute ? 

19. Why cannot a canal be built across the isthmus of 
Cabes ? 

20. What is the Union Jack, and how is it used ? 

21. How may packages can be sent by means of pneu- 
matic tubes ? 

22. Give the properties and uses of iridium. 

23, Why is the distance from Montreal around the werld 
less than from New York ? 

24. What great cities have increased wonderfully in 
size during the present century ? 

25. Describe the formation and movement of glaciers. 

26. To what living animal is the mastodon related ? 

27. Where and how does rattan grow ? 

28. How has navigation of the Hudson river been im- 
proved ? 

29. Describe the Druidic remains in Salisbury plain. 

30. What is the hydrographic office in Washington doing 
to secure safety on the sea ? 

31. What is the present condition of Olympia ? 

32. Tell about the long sea journey of a bottle. 

33. What was the Minean kingdom in Arabia ? 

34. What Indian relics were lately found in Georgia ? 

35. Why is there so much interest in the expedition to 
the Galapagos islands ? 

36. How are Scotchmen trying to trace the migrations of 
fishes ? 

37. Give the latest theory about the name America. 

38. What was the earliest money coined ? 

39. How is it proposed to artificially produce rain ? 

40. What dangers are threatened by stripping the coun- 
try of forests ? 


THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 


The canal scheme is not carried out so rapidly as many 
have expected owing partly to the distrust bred of the 
failure of the Panama scheme. A careful estimate of the 
cost of the Nicaragua canal has raised it from $65,000,000 to 
#100,000,000. There is a plan now afloat to have the United 
States government guarantee the company’s bonds, princi- 
Pal and interest, to the amount of $100,000,000 at 3 per cent. 
to run 100 years, 70 per cent. of the same to be retained by 
the treasury. There is much to be said on both sides, 








Some hold that the government would better get rid of the 
war debt before contracting any more debts ; also that the 
expenses of the government have increased enormously of 
late with consequent increased taxation for the people, and 
that if the Nicaragua scheme should be assisted the enter_ 
prises that are to a certain extent of a private nature that 
will want aid will be innumerable. On the other hand, it 
is said that the proposed guarantee attains a purpose that 
has been cherished and advised by leading American 
statesmen for a generation. The canal would reduce the 
length of the water route to San Francisco by 10,000 miles. 
It would make our navy doubly valuable because doubly 
effective. On the whole, it is claimed, the return for the 
guarantee would be worth far more than any money 
the government would be called upon to pay. 





KILLED BY FYRE-DAMP.—An explosion of fire-damp 
occurred in a shaft of a mine at Scottdale, Pa. About 130 
miners were killed. What is fire<iamp ? 





MINING PHOSPHATE Rock.—The South Carolina legisla- 
ture passed a law that a commission be appointed to man- 
age the phosphate mining industry. The phosphate rock 
beds of that state now supply the world with the chief 
part of that material in making fertilizers. They underlie 
a coast region 30 miles wide and 70 mileslong. In these 
beds are found fossil remains of all varieties from the 
tiniest fish to marine animals of gigantic size. 





THE INDIAN POPULATION.—The number of red men has 
generally been placed at 260,000. According to the new 
census, however, there are in the country 244,704 Indians. 
Where do most. of these Indians now live, and why ? 





A DESCENDANT OF SHAKESPEARE.—A Mrs. Fletcher who 
died lately in England, was the collateral descendant of 
Shakespeare, being in a direct line from Joan Hart, the 
poet’s sister. She was the proud owner of his jug and 
stick. She carried on an unusual trade for a woman—that 
of gun-maker—and made it prosper greatly. What is 
Shakespeare’s rank among poets ? 


Sec. WiInDom’s DEATH.—William Windom, secretary of 
the treasury, died of heart disease at the dinner of the 
board of trade of New York, just after he had concluded a 
speech on the national finances. His public services con- 
sisted principally of his work as congressman, senator, and 
member of the cabinets of Presidents Garfield and Harri- 
son. What arethe duties of the secretary of the treasury ? 





Duty on GoATs’ Harr.—The general appraiser in New 
York holds that goats’ hair is dutiable. The carpet and 
blanket manufacturers will contest the payment of duties 
in the U. S. district court in Massachusetts. Heretofore 
goats’ hair has been passed free of duty. Whatisthe effect 
of duty on the price of an imported article? On the price 
of the article into which it is manufactured ? 





RECIPROCITY WITH CUBA.—Spain has agreed to negotiate 
with the United States fora reciprocity treaty relative to 
American trade with Cuba. Name some of the principal 
articles we get from Cuba. 


GERMAN VIEWS ON SILVER.—In the Reichtag it was pro- 
posed that Germany open negotiations with the American 
government in regard to the coining of silver. Dr. Bam- 
berger, in opposing the proposal, said that the Federal gov- 
ernments of Germany did not contemplate a change in the 
currency. Herr von Maltzahn said that the Prussian gov- 
ernment saw no necessity for change. Dr. Koch also held 
that there was no ground for interfering with the present 
standard. 





THE HEIR TO HOLLAND’s THRONE DEAD.—Prince Bau- 
douin, nephew of King Leopold, died in Brussels January 
28. This leaves his brother, Prince Albert, heir to the 
throne. What portions of the New World were settled by 
the people of Holland ? 





AMERICANS IN JAMAICA.—The right t@ purchase the Ja- 
maica railroad has been secured by a company of Ameri- 
cans. The island is 175 miles long and 47 miles wide. 
When the company proposed to buy the road it ran for 
sixty miles up and down the island with a branch that 
ran nearly across it. The main line started at both ends of 
Jamaica and ran about thirty miles in each direction. 
Connection will now be made by running the road over the 
mountains in the center. The company proposes to en- 


; ‘gage in raising and exporting coffee. What are some of 


the products of Jamaica ? 





PORTUGAL’sS REVOLUTION.—The revolution has been sup- 
pressed and a proclamation made suspending the habeas 


“| corpus act.. Many republican newspapers have been sup- 


pressed. Uprisings were expected at the same time at 
Coimbra, Braga, and Vizeu, but did not occur because the 
revolutioniscs were not united. What is the habeas cor- 
pus act ? 


DEATH OF MEISSONIER.—The death of Meissonier, the 
great French artist, occurred Jan 31. He was noted for 
his industry and the care with which his pictures were 
finished. Name some famous living artists. Who is con- 
sidered the greatest painter who ever lived ? 








OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PUPILS. 

TORPEDO Boats.—These will hereafter form an important 
part of the navies of the nations. The fastest ones are the 
Coureur of France and the Nibbio of Italy. Each of these 
boats will run nearly twenty-seven knots an hour (a knot 
is asea-mile or one and a seventh land-miles), or about 
thirty miles. Next to speed the most important require- 
ment of these boats is quick turning and for this purpose 
the larger ones have two rudders—one in the stern and one 
in the bow. The latest idea in torpedo boats is to have 
their launching tubes mounted on turn-tables on deck 
instead of being fixed in the bow. With this the torpedo 
boat can train her tube on the big ship as if it were a gun 
and launch the torpedo while running past at full speed. 
The big ship is thus unable to get a fair shot at her. 





A DYNAMITE GuN.—The largest dynamite gun ever 
made is nearly completed at Birmingham, Eng. The bar- 
rel is of forged steel, and weighs eleven tons. The projec- 
tile is to be thrown by means of compressed air. The res- 
ervoirs for compressing the air are thirty-two in number 
each four feet long and ten inches in diameter, and these 
throw the projectile out under a pressure of 5,000 pounds 
to the square inch—a greater force than is produced by 
powder. The explosive contents are made up for greater 
safety in tiny waxen pellets, and lodged in a shell, the 
true flight of which is secured by a tapering telescopic 
tail. The explosion of such a shell would be violent 
enough to disable a large garrison, even if the men were 
not wounded by flying splinters of wood, etc. 

MAKING A GREAT TELESCOPE.—The Clarks, of Cambridge- 
port, are making a big telescope, the 40-inch object glass 
for which has just arrived from Paris. The work, how- 
ever, is just begun, as it must be slowly shaped and polished 
before it is ready for use. Not one lens only, but a second 
must be finished before the object glass is ready. That 
portion of a telescope consists of two lenses, one of flint 
and the other of crown glass, which by their different re- 
fractive properties correct one another’s chromatic errors 
and produce an image free from confusing fringes of col- 
ored light. The most powerful telescope at present is that 
of the Lick observatory, California, whose object glass is 36 
inches in diameter. 


REFLECTING AND REFRACTING TELESCOPES.—The tele- 
scope of Lord Rosse, in Ireland is much larger than the 
Lick telescope, it is true, being no less than 6 feet, or 72 
inches in diameter, but is an instrument of a totally differ- 
ent kind, being a reflecting and not a refracting telescope. 
In a reflecting telescope there is no object glass, but the 
image of the object looked at is formed by a concave mir- 
ror, which brings the rays of light to a focus by reflection. 
Although the Rosse telescope receives more light than the 
Lick it is less effective than the American telescope 
because a great deal of the light is lost in reflection. 





WHAT THE NEW TELESCOPE WILL DO.—This telescope the 
Clarks are building will have one-fourth more lizht-grasp- 
ing-power than the Lick telescope. The latter has drawn 
out certain nebula into vast spiral coils like the thread of 
ascrew. The new 40-inch telescope ought to throw a flood 
of light on these strange forms. By means of sensitive 
plates, depths of space may be photographed that no eye 
could behold in any other way. The moon will appear 
on:y 100 miles away and if it had cities we could see them. 
Some interesting facts will be revealed about Mars, Venus, 
and others of the nearer planets. 





MOVED BY AN EARTHQUAKE.—A peculiar accident recent- 
ly occurred on the Southern Pacific road. An earthquake 
moved the iron truss railroad bridge over the Pajaro river, 
on the coast division, about one foot and prevented the 
passage of trains. The bridge, however, remained on its 
stone piers and was safe after the rails were moved in line. 





THE BoTToM OF THE SEA.—The naturalist aboard the In- 
dian Marine Survey steamer Investigator has made a most 
important discovery: to wit, that some deep-sea crusta- 
ceans are highly luminous, a fact which validates the hy- 
pothesis that the source of licht in the dark abysses of the 
ocean is the self-luminosity of the animal inhabitants. 
This discovery is thus déscribed by the London Times: “A 
large prawn lying in a bucket of sea-water on deck was 
observed to be shining brightly, and, being seized, it 
emitted copious clouds of phosphorescence. By the light 


‘of this luminous secretion Mr. Alcock was able, though 


otherwise in perfect darkness, to see the details of the in- 
terior of the bucket, and hisown hands, as well as the po- 
sition and shape of the animals in the bucket. After the 
removal of the animal the water remained luminous for 
some time. 





THE CAUCASUS AND ODEssA.--A great traffic is being 
carried on this season over the road between the Caucasus 
and Odessa. From the Caucasian districts large quantities 
of cotton, rice, raisins, and almonds are shipped; from 
Odessa, sugar, iron, flour, and fine groceries. During the 
summer and autumn large stores of Persian’ raisins of a 
superior quality were accumulated in Batoom, and the 
article is now in demand in the foreign market, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Correspondence is welcomed, provided that it is written upon 
one side of the paper only, and is signed with real name and ad- 
dress. Many questions remain over until next week. 








, THE NEW EDUCATION VERSUS THE OLD. 


Thanks for article on the new education; it must pre- 
vail. All that is in the new education is not new, but 
many are just now seeing it for the first time. In this 
sense itis new. Socrates had the truth in education, Fre- 
bel had it, Pestalozzi had it, Mann had it, Payne had it, 
George Combe had it, O. S. Fowler had it, and now there 
is a greater demand for it than ever. ‘ 

The new. is natural, the old unnatural. The new feeds 
the mind. the old crammed it. The new gives love of 
learning, the oid produced hatred of school work. The 
new makes acquisition of knowledge and education a 
pleasure, the old made them a drudge, a punishment. The 
new aids nature in the development of mentality, the old 
ahtagonized it. The new looks WITHIN for the forces 
which move to action, the old applied external force. The 
new gratifies, feeds an appetite, the old nauseated. The 
new says, ‘you can grow, [ will aid you; the old said, 
‘ you MUST, I will make you.’’ The new uses text-books, 
facts, and knowledge as means; the old taught them as an 
end. The new sends the pupil from school with a desire, 
a thirst for knowledge and truth; the old sent him away 
determined to have nothing more to do with these things. 
The new uses practical subjects, and gives practical 
thoughts; the old was largely impracticable. The new 
gives power to DO; the old made a poor, impractical thinker 
at best. 

Still there remains much of the leaven of the old. 
Teachers still use force, corporal punisbment, violence ; 
courses of study are still impractical, and arranged with 
more reference to learning text-books than getting an edu- 
cation. Arithmetic is still taught from long rules and 
hard problems, with answers to be got, instead of by actu- 
ally employing thinking processes. English grammar is 
still taught to children; they are still required to memorize 
its rules, to “ parse,” “conjugate,” and “ decline,” with 
the delusive idea that they are learning ‘to speak and 
write the English language correctly.” Latin grammars 
are still placed in the hands of fourteen-year-old boys, and 
they are made to decline ‘causa,’ and to conjugate 
‘‘amo,” with the assurance that they are learning Latin. 
Teachers still ‘‘ hear lessons,’ keeping an “off eye” on 
the text-book. The educational millennium is not yet. 
But the better time is coming. Brother teacher, spread 
the light and help it on. Study nature, not books all the 
time. Teach subjects, not text-books. Study children 
more, if your lessons and facts must be somewhat neg- 
lected. G. T. HOWERTON. 

luka, Miss. 


A CURE FOR TARDINESS. 


I have had so few cases of tardiness during the year that 
I can truthfully say that it has been almost totally eradi- 
cated, root stem, and branch, 

First, 1 talked privately to each pupil, asking him to 
come earlier, giving tne reasons why I thus desired it, and 
at the same time Isenta pleasantly written note to the par. 
ents, telling them that their child was tardy five, ten, or 
more minutes as the case might be, and asking them to co- 
operate in securing promptness. In no instance have lever 
received a negative reply, either in word or action. 

After doing this I endeavored to make the morning ex- 
ercises so interesting that the pupils felt it wasa treat to be 
present. 

Having no set form of conducting our morning exercises, 
monotony is avoided and interest maiutained. 

On Monday morning I frequently select for the week a 
few verses from an appropriate chapter in Psalms. I read a 
verse, after which the pupils repeat the same; then we 
chantthe Lord’s Prayer or sing some other morning hymn 
(for they have been taught many); this is followed by one 
or wore short recitations, or varied with a grade reciting 
separately, or in concert, memory gems. 

Frequently a pupil, as leader, is called before the school 
to give quotations or proverbs, which in turn are reproduced 
by the school, singly or collectively, as this leader may dic- 
tate. . : 

Then, again, both departments (we have two in our coun- 
try school) recite in concert some suitable selection that 
they have been previously taught. 

These exercises, including calling of the roll, occupy fif- 
teen minutes and are so interesting that all desire to be 
present ; tnen, too, the sentiment created is such that a feel- 
ing of mortification comes over the face of the tardy one 
on entering the room, for he knows well how the teacher 
and pupils feel about his bad habit. J. M. H. 

Westbury, N. Y. 


{ am anxious to acquire a good style of composition, such as 
will be ot value to tae in newspaper works will you give sug- 
gestions ¢ R. LL. 

You must begin by learning to vhink clearly and to rea- 
son logically, Your ideas must be definite and systemati- 
cally arranged. You must know how to express yourself 
grammatically and to the point, You should read the 





masters of liternture to cultivate -your taste. Finally you 
must practice. Work and criticise. Remember the best 
way to learn to do is by doing, and that the more you do 
the better you can do,-—but first of all have something you 
must say. 


1. Do you think it a good plan to have one of the scholars as a 
sort of monitor or reporter, on the play-ground at noon and re- 
cesses? 2. In what way would _ revent and punish pupils for 
using vulgar and motions? 3. What do you recommend 
asa Suitable opening exercise in a country school? 4. Will you 
give su; tions for passing the noon hour indoors? 5. Explain 
the manner in which THE INSTITUTE is used in school. Would it 
be proper to Jet the scholars have it during school hours? It 
seems to attract them so much. 8. J. H. 

Bia n, 

1. A teacher can often improve her school by using a 
pupil or pupils in this manner. They should not be 
“‘ spies’ to report the transgressions only of their comrades. 
They might be termed a law and order league and shouid 
represent, say, a third of the school. Do not select all 
goody goody boys, but utilize some of the ones who are 
known to be troublesome. 2. Thisis a serious question. A 
pupil who is habitually vulgar in his conduct is unfit to 
remain in school as the companion of innocence and purity. 
If he will not heed reasonable remonstrance, he should be 
dismissed. Very often a plain talk to each sex will prove 
an elevating factor. 3. (a) If there is no prejudice, a 
chapter from the Bible, followed by a song. (b) A brief 
review of the current events, to be participated in by 
pupils. (c) Let a half dozen pupils each give some beauti- 
ful quotation. 4. (a) Pupils would enjoy calisthenics. (b) 
Any of the simple games. (c) Pinning a tail to the donkey 
with eyes blindfolded. (d)Conundrums. Take slips of 
paper, and ask each pupil to write on one side of it a 
conundrum, and on the other side the answer. Put them 
in a hat, draw one, and read the conundrum. Anyone may 
answer, but if he fails to give the correct answer he must 
wear a dunce’s cap unti] some one can answer it. A great 
deal of innocent amusement may be had in this way. 5. 
THE INSTITUTE is not intended for pupilsin school. Itisa 
teacuer’s companion. However, there is much in it that 
is of interest to older pupils and they will be benefited by 
reading it. 


I have begun to empieg language work and find it more profit- 
able than grammar. 1. Should! substitute language work in the 
place of grainmar in a high school? Are the following sentences 
correct ? 2. He gave me (a) good advice. 3. It is a busy day for 
(the) farmers. 4. The wind blows coldily). Please answer the 
above questions either in your paper or when you write me 
cage. L. W. L. 

x Language work should be givenall through the pupil’s 
course from the kindergarten tothe university. Grammar 
should be introduced in the high school, but remember 
that grammar has been fearfully overdone, and science 
teaching, as well as other things has been fearfully neglect- 
ed. Grammar has been over-rated ; it has its place, but to 
make a boy who knows practically nothing about litera- 
ture tear Milton to pieces on the pretence of learning “ how 
to speak and write the English language correctly ” is play- 
ingafarce. 2 Leave out ‘‘a’’—advice is taken generally 
3. Put “the” before “ farmers’’; the latteris not taken gen- 
erally, as it is when we say, ‘‘ Farmers are a useful class.” 
4. Use “ cold;’’ we say, “‘ Mary looked coldly at me last 
night,’’ and *‘ Mary looked cold last night.” 


—_—__——_—___——— 


1. What is the best work on aphy? 2. Ou general informa. 
tion? 3. Who is commander-in-chief of the armies of the U. 8.? 
4. What is the best arrangement of these subjects for study so as 
not to tire the mind too much—geography, arithmetic, Yo. we 
physiology. - dD. 8. 

1, This is indefinite ; a dictionary is authority. 2. A cy- 
clupedia. 3. Gen. Schofield. 4. That order is a good one. 


Upon the basis of a report in an Iowa college paper, yon refer 
in THe JOURNAL to a demonstration at the university. These 
are the tacts: Upon the promotion of Protessor Knowlton 
to the deanship of the law school it was thought correct for his 
admirers to cull upon him to offer their congratulations. The 
procession of students was headed by a band and there were some 
pyrotechnics including some of the oraturical kind. Afterwards 
some of the same students went to a political jollification meet- 
ing and took an active part. Their demonstrations at length 
annoyed the , but a few words of admonition recalled ali 
to roreny aud was theend. All reports of “terrorizing ” 
and “doing the " are false and absurd. 

Ann Arbor, Mi H. C. MONTGOMERY. 


It is well to know that the town was not “‘done ”’ or 
“terrorized.”” Another citizen of Ann Arbor enclosed 
the clipping we used and declared the “‘ active part’ taken, 
and the “ pyrotechnics,” etc., to be “‘ scandalous,” 


1. Why has Rhode Island two capitals? 2. Is it probable that 
the Metric 7 ot weigbts and measures will ever become,uni- 
versal? 3. Would you teach it in the common schools, as it is 
found in the ordinary arithmetic ? Cc. R. D. 

Abbyville, Kan. 

1. Because at first there were two colonies— Rhode Island 
and Providence. 2. We think not. 3. Yes, for it will be 


used by men of science. 


THERE has been a discussion of the word “ tireless.”’ Pro- 
fessor William D. Whitney, an eminent philologist, who is 
editing the Century Dictionary, says: ‘I regard ‘tireless’ 
as a good English word, good enough for anybody to use. 
I should myself use it in any style of writing.”” The word 
will be found in his new dictionary, with references to its 
use, Professor Edward A, Allen, of the chair of English 
in the University of Missouri, says he was surprised not to 
find it in Webster’s Interpational Dictionary, 
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RAY GREENE HULING. 

Mr. Huling is a native of Providence, R. I., and was 
educated there, graduating at Brown university with 
high honors in 1869. He at once was given charge of 
the classical department of the Fall River (Mass.) high 
school, where he remained six years. In 1875 he became 
principal of the Fitchburg high school, continuing there 
eleven years. In 1886 he was called to his present posi- 
tion, the principalship of the high school at New Bed. 
ford, Mass. 

Mr. Huling’s reputation was mude upon his school- 
room work at Fitchburg. He is a teacher of much force 
and enthusiasm, and a disciplinarian of the type which 
has for its aim steady moral advancement. From the 
first he has been a diligent reader of educational litera- 
ture, a contributor to educational periodicals, and an 
active worker in teachers’ organizations. The last dozen 
years have found him bearing his full share of the bur- 
dens, and wearing his share of the honors, which spring 
from such connections. He has twice (1880 and 1885) 
been president of the Worcester County Teachers’ Con 
vention, and twice (1885 and 1886) president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Teachers’ Association, and is now secretary of 
the New England Association of Colleges and Prepara- 
tory Schools, president of the Massachusetts High School- 
Masters’ Club, and president of the American Institute 
of Instruction. These offices evince both his popularity 
with his fellow teachers and his prominence among the 
educational leaders of New England. The latter seems 
to be due to his executive ability, his talent for hard 
work, and his apprehension of underlying principles. 
Besides being a hard worker in the school-room, Mr. 
Huling has found time to give assistance in connection 
with local religious and benevolent operations, and to 
pursue with vigor certain ‘lines of historical study. He 
is, in fact, a recognized authority on the genealogy and 
history of his native state. 


+ 
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THE WASHINGTON STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 





The third annual meeting of the Washington State 
Teachers’ Association was held in Spokane Falls, Decem- 
ber 81, 1890, and January 1, 1891. Among those who 
attended were President Henry, Supt. W. B. Turner, 
Miss Kate Reed, J. B. Walker, F. M. Hiddleson. J. B. 
Heston, W. N. Allen, F. B. Gault, P. C. Richardson, Mer- 
win Pugh, L. H. Leach, D. Bemis, W. A. Payne, F. J. 
Barnward, J. M. Hitt, Miss Trego, I. N. Lafferty, J. D. 
Atkinson, B. W. Brinknall, Florence L. Hodges, R. S$. 
Bingham, Maria Linsner, Miss H. L. Green, J. N. Tag- 
gard, Mrs. C. V. S. Rice, O. A. Noble, W. 8S. Walker, D. 
Bemiss, O. C. Walker, R. C. Egbers, W. J. Sutton, J. H. 
Morgan, C. W. Albright, Mrs, Alma Featherstone, Priv. 
Wood, and R. B. Bryan. Some of the subjects discussed 
are: “ History as an Element in Education” ; ‘‘ Educa- 
tion of the Senses”; ‘‘ Unconscious Influence”; ‘Re 
sults, Seen and Unseen ” ; ‘*‘ The Twelve Year Old Amer- 
ican”; ‘* The Teacher’s Preparation” ; ‘‘ The History of 
the Saxon Language”; ‘‘ The Condition and Needs of 
Our Schools.” Mayor Routhe, of the board of education, 
in his address of welcome said : ‘‘ These gatherings wil! 
not only be of great benefit to the participants, but will 
afford the public mych yaluable data from which th 
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ulate new laws for the improvement of our schools. 
When public opinion lies back of a proposition as a sus- 
taining force, as it does in favor of our schools, we feel 
that success is assured.” Altogether the meeting was a 
euccess. 


TE subject of state publication of school text-books 
has come up so early in the session of the New York 
legislature that it would seem that country members had 
not heard of the result in California. A scheme like this 
entered on in this great state would be almost equal to 
the building of the capitol. Mr. Keeler says that ‘‘ some 
publisher” tells him that a “* Fifth Reader, price $1.08, 
could be sold for 25 cents and still clear 25 per cent. 
He wants the regents to compile text-books. Mr. Laugh- 
lin wants a board appointed to compile them. 

All this is very bad. So they talked in California ; 
text-books were to cost almost nothing. In January, 
1883, a report was sent to the legislature stating that : 

A Speller would eost 8 cents. 

“ First Keader, 9 « 
“Second “ 7. * 

‘+ fae... 
“ Arithmetic, 
‘* Grammar, 
“* History, 

‘* Geography, 85“ 

Then an appropriation of $82,000 was got and the 
experiment began. 

In 1885 $170,000 more was appropriated. 

In 1887 $197,000 more was appropriated. 

Then it was found that the estimate of nine cents for 
a First Reader was too low; it must be fifteen cents. 
Here is the price the state now charges : 


SSSRR 


Speller, 25 cents. 
Fitst Reader, in 
Second ‘“ 38“ 
Third “ 54 ** 
Arithmetie ist, 2 « 
“ee 2d, 42 ‘ 
Grammar Ist, i 
“ 2d, a. « 
History, — 


After having sunk a half million of dollars in this 
experiment the books cost as much, if not more, than 
they can be bought for of any publisher. 

1, Messrs. Keeler and McLoughlin ought to see that 
when there are a dozen firms ready to supply text-books 
they will be sold at the lowest prices possible. 

2. They ought to see that books made by competing 
firms will be better than can be made by any “ board,’ 
however appointed. 

8. They ought to get a certificate from Ex-State Supt. 
Hoitt, of California, that the plan worked well there. 

4. And finally, if the state is going to make the text- 
books the @hildren will use in school, why not make 
the shoes they will wear? If books can be made cheaper 
than by the state, so can shoes. 

AmonG the enthusiastic men who have come here from 
Germany to engage in adorning education in this coun- 
try no one surpassess Mr. E. Steiger. The publication of 
the ‘Cyclopedia of Education” was an expensive work 
that none but such a man would have undertaken, The 
‘Kindergarten Guide” is another extremely valuable 
work. He has been a missionary in advocating the 
kindergarten, giving away thousands of tracta annually ; 
in fact, it 1s very much due to his efforts that the kinder- 
garten has attained such a hold here. During all the 
time, he has carried on an immense business in German 
literature.. During these thirty years he has not lost a 
single business day. May his excellent health long con- 
tinue, 





Ix Gothenburg, Sweden, there is a cooking school and 
every young woman who is graduated must learn certain 
lessons. The course isa part of the senior year curricu- 
lum. They pee] potatoes, skin onions, pluck and stuff 
chickens, feed and regulate the fires, wash the dishes, 
and clean up generally. They are instructed in classes 
of five, and each group prepares successively every dish 
in the course. The cooked dishes are served for the 
dinners of the pupilsand teachers. Each student writes 
a description of how and what she cooked, and appends 
suggestions as to improvements that have occurred to 
her. At the end of the course a gold medal will be given 
to the best pupil. All the girls must go to market with 
the instructor and buy the stuff to be used in the kitchen. 
This 18 an experiment that will probably be followed in 
all the other public schools of Sweden, 
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pealed, through the city governor of Odessa, for public 
subsciptions towards the establishment of a Russian na- 
tional school at Constantinople. The minister says: 
While there are no fewer than twenty-five foreign schools 
established in Constantinople, no Russian school has ever 
existed on the shores of the Bosphorus. It is not alone 
for the instruction of Russian youth in Constantinople. 
but also for members of other nationalities in the Turk- 
ish capital who desire practical tuition in the Russian 
language. The Sultan views with disfavor the establish 
ment of the school, though he will offer no obstacle to it.” 





On page 730 of the Educational News is an article, 
‘* What I sawina school-room.” credited to“ Ex.” This 
article is a good one or Prof. Raub would not have in- 
serted it. It originally appeared in TARE SCHOOL JoUR- 
NAL. One supposition is that it was copied from some 
other journal! that failed to give credit, as we feel certain 
that Prof Raub intends to give *‘ honor where honor is 
due.” 

THE board of trustees of the New Hampshire college 
of agricultural and mechanics arts recently resolved tc 
offer the advantages of the school to young women. 
There can be no reason why a farmer's wife should not 
havea training. If it is of benefit to the husband it 
must be of use to the wife. 





A SHORT time ago the teachers of Essex county, N. 
J., organized themselves into a body for the purpcse of 
studying educational methods and of benefiting them- 
selves generally. Now Burlington county follows suit 
by organizing an association which meets regularly at 
Mt. Holly on the second Saturday of each month. The 
program consists of arithmetic, by Milton H. Alien, of 
Medford ; English grammar, by county Supt. Edgar 
Haas; pedogogy, by Prin. Chas. D: Raine, Mt. Holly: 
algebra, by R. M. Creed, of Bridgboro. Especial interest 
in pedagogy has been aroused. 

THE Oregon State Teachers’ Reading Circle has adopt- 
ed the following books : Quick’s ** Educational Reform- 
ers,” Shaw and Donnell's ‘School Devices,” Kellogg’+ 
‘English Literature.” A feeof fifty centsis charged fo: 
membership and teachers who complete the two years’ 
course receive a diploma from the department of super- 
intendence. 

‘ — 

THE Plattsburgh, N. Y., high school maintains a strong 
lecture course. Six eminent speakers, including sucb 
men as ‘‘ Eh Perkins” and Charles F. Underhill, are to 
entertain them at stated times. The plan is a good on- 
and may be adoptea by many high schools. 





THE Missouri School Journal says of OuR TIMEs, pub- 
lished by E. L. Kellogg & Co.: ‘* The plan of this paper 
is to give a clear idea of what is going on in the world 
from month to month. Though designed especially for 
teachers, it is of interest to all who wish to keep track of 
the current events of the world that contribute to its 
real progress.” 





Gov. NORTHEN, of Georgia, is making arrangements to 
establish a college for the negroes in connection with the 
state university, under the provisions of an act of the 
legislature. He claims that the money appropriated by 
the state for higher education should be apportioned 
according to the number of students furnished by both 
races. 


It certainly is a lasting disgrace upon a city like St. 
Paul, claiming, as it does, the best schools in the state, to 
withhold the salaries of its teachers at the very time they 
are most needed—the Christmas holidays. 

A TEACHER who attended the Illinois state teachers: 
meeting -writes : ‘‘ I think they seemed to meet more for 
a social time than for anything to be learned about 
teaching.” 

Now this is quite possible; but our correspondent 
must not be too critical; teachers are social beings. 
Some de not have opportunity for social development as 
others do, and a meeting like this is a God-send. But 
the “‘ papers” should be illustrated by class methods. 
It would make them more effective, and reach a class 
which would otherwise get no good from the meeting. 





THE Springfield Republican of Jan. 14 contains a letter 
from Supt. Balliet, declining to have his name presented 
to the Philadelphia board for city superintendent of 
schools. One point is that he has been in Springfield 
only three years, and the work inaugurated is not 
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legislature and the state superintendent can better form-| THE Russian minister of public instruction has ap- 
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in a stage te be left to other hands for completion; 
another is that Springfield furnishes an admirable 
place to work out the problem of putting the schools in 
harmony with the educational thought of to-day. It is 


a good letter. 





NEW YORK CITY. 





TRE HEBREW TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 


This school is located at 36 Stuyvesant street, New 
York City, and is under the direction of Henry M. Leip- 
ziger, Ph.D. Taking boys at the age of twelve or thir- 
teen years, it gives them a free course of instruction in 
the English branches and mechanic arts, arranged on 
the basis of general instruction in drawing and the use 
of tools to cover a period of two years; a third year is 
devoted to preparation for some special branch. The 
institute at present has about one hundred and fifty- 
five students. 

A class in wood-working were seen handling hand and 
jig saws, and doing lathe work. In auother part of the 
room boys were busy at wood joining work, in which 
course they learn to make thirty-six joints. In the room 
above a class of boys were using chisel, plane, and bench 
tools generally. In another room thirty-six boys were 
receiving instruction in architectural and mechanical 
drawing, and some very nicely finished work was on 
exhibition. All work done in the shops must first be 
drawn out be the pupils. In like manner the mathe- 
matical instruction is made to bear directly upon practical 
work with tools. In the physical laboratory a class was 
at work, each boy having his own instruments, and 
making his own experiments, All showed great interest 
in their work. This room has a cabinet of minerals. 
Specimens of the pupils’ work included veneering, turn- 
ing, some handsome wood-carving, model steam-engines, 
electrical apparatus, motors, a tangent galvanometer, 
shown with natural pride by a pupil of the first class, 
whose polite manners and intelligent and manly bearing 
were most creditable witnesses of the methods of the 
school. It should be noted that in all the rooms atten- 
tion is called to benches, chests, and closets made by 
pupils, who are thus surrounded by the substantial 
results of their work, There is a hint here for teachers. 
Pupils can always be stimulated to a worthy pride and 
ambition by having their work, of any sort, used to 
decorate the echool-room. They will feel the interest 
and sympathy of the teacher who keeps in sight the 
result of their efforts. 


One of the teachers in a West Thirteenth street schoo! 
is so popular among her pupils that some of her boys 
have refused to make preparations for examinations for 
promotion. They say they would like to be promoted if 
their teacher could be promoted with them, but they do 
do not wish to go without her. This is a romantic situ- 
ation. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 


—— 


GERMANY.— The University of Berlin has this winter 
5.527 enrolled students. The University of Bresjan 1,299, 
of which 35 are foreigners; Tuebingen 1,250, of which 4: 
are foreigners ; Strassburg 947, of which &7 are foreigners 
(19 American, 6 Japanese); Heidelberg 970 students, of 
which 125 are foreigners ; Jena 604 students, of which 60 are 
foreigners ; Kiel 489 students, of which 7 are foreigners ; 
and Munster 385 students, of which 5 are foreigners 

ScoTLAND.—In Edinburgh, Scotland, it is reported in The 
Schoolmaster, the number of children over thirteen years 
of age in school was only one and six-tenths per cent. in 
18s0. In 18900 the number decreased to one and five-tenths 
per cent. It is alleged that so far as Edinburgh is con- 
cerned, that abolishment of tuition fees, through recent 
legislation, bas exercised a detrimental effect upon the 
attendance in the upper classes. Glasgow makes similar 
reports. In Glasgow very few children leave school before 
the age of 12; but 3,000 leave school between 12 and 18, and 
6,000 between 13 and 14 years of age. However, we notice 
the same facta in our own schools ; our upper grades ip the 
grammar school all have the consumption, while the pri 
mary grades have the dropsy. 


SWEDEN.—The following report concerning the manual 
training normal school at Naas just comes to hand. The 
institution comprises five extensive buildings, one is used 
as a dwelling by the principal, Mr. Otto Salomon. Three 
are used as workshops; they have ninety-une work places 
several halls (for lectures, models, recreation, etc.), as well 
as dormitories. The first course was taken by six students. 
The forty-seventh, which has just begun, is taken by no 
less than ninety-three. Hundreds of candidates are annu- 
ally retused admittance. From England no less than 130 
teachers applied for admission to the summer course from 
July to September, but only one-fifth of that number could 
be admitted. From July, ‘79, until July, '89, in ten years, 
1,083 teachers, both men and women, have taken a course 
of instruction in this institution; among these were 804 
Swedish, 48 English, 2 Scotch, 60 Finnish, 19 Norwegian, 
19 Danish, 16 Italian, 12 Austrian, 9 German, 9 Rusman 
students, and a tew from France, Belgium, Netherlands, 
Iceland, Canade, United States, Argentine, and Japan. 


Scrofuous numors, hives, pimples and boils are cured by Hood's 
Sarsaperilia, Sold by druggies, 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


HANDBOOK OF Historic SCHOOLS OF PAINTING. By 
Deristhe L. Hoyt, instructor in Massachusetts normal 
art school. Boston: Ginn & Co. 210 pp. $1.00. 


All cultivated persons should be acquainted, to some 
extent, with the history of this art that counts such 
names as Apelles, Michael Angelo, da Vinci, Raphael, 
Titian, Rembrant, Correggio, Rubens, Reynolds, Turner, 
and others, The trouble with the average reader, how- 
ever, is to find a book that is sufficiently condensed and 
that yet gives a broad view of the progress of the art. 
In this little book the progress of painting is traced from 
the early Greek art when the painters lacked a knowl- 
edge of perspective, grouping, shading, and other essen- 
tials, up to the time when it was glorified by a Raphael. 
The author gives the characteristics of each school and 
the features of the most famous artists’ work in those 
schools. To the average reader the talk about schools, 
styles, etc., is very confusing, This book makes every- 
thirg very simple. Following the historical portion of 
the volume is a list of very famous pictures and por- 
traits, an explanation of the emblems used in Christian 
art, the significance of colors, and a list of the technical 
terms used in painting. There is also an index of artists’ 
names, etc., with pronunciations of the more difficult 
ones, 





THE STRANGE FRIEND OF Tito Gi. By Pedro de 
Alarcon ; translated from the Spanish by Mrs. Francis 
J. A. Darr. Illustrated. New York: A. Lovell & Co. 
183 pp. $1.00. 


The plot of this interesting story by the most popular 
Spanish novelist is based on the historical events con- 
nected with the abdication of Philip V.and the death of 
Louis I., of Spain. The author vividly portrays Toto’s 
rapid rise from poverty to affluence through the aid of 
his strange friend. Alarcon’s popularity is as great in 
Spanish-speaking countries as Dickens and Thackeray 
among English-speaking people. Mrs. Darr, who is 
a native and resident of New York, has spent several 
years in Spanish-speaking countries where she became 
fuily acquainted with the idioms of the language, and 
hence was unusually well qualified for the work of trans- 
lation. The volume is handsomely bound in cloth with 
the arms of Spafn in gilt and colors on the front cover, 
and the publishers’ monogram stamped on the other 
cover. 


A Sister’s Love. By W. Heimburg, translated by 
Margaret P. Waterman. New York: Worthington 
Co., 747 Broadway, 1890. 317 pp. 

This story is free from the luridness of the modern 
sensational novel, and yet it is not wanting in striking 
scenes and incidents to awaken and retain the interest, 
It is a picture of German manners and personal pecular- 
ities, with here and there charming bits of landscape 
sketches. The book is healthy in tone, and we think will 
be appreciated by those who do not care for the sensa- 
tional story on the one hand, or for the moral treatise 
in the form of a story on the other. The translator has 
performed her task with great care. The illustrations of 
the volume are beautiful ; the artistic designs at the 
beginning and the end of the chapters admirable. 


OLp Morrauiry. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Com- 
plete with notes and glossary, by D. H. M. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1891. 504 pp. 70 cents. 

**Old Mortality ” is published in the series of Classics 
for Children. The leading character obtained his name 
of ‘* Old Mortality,” from the fact that he traveled about 
a portion of Scotland, and each year with chisel and 
mallet renewed the inscriptions and other devices on 
tombstones, and éspecially of the Covenanters, those 
heroic, though perhaps bigoted, victims of royal oppres- 
sion. Scott's treatment of the subject may possibly have 
too strong a flavor of his Tory opinions, yet the picture 
drawn of the sufferings and struggles of those unfortu- 
nate people is undoubtedly, in the main, a true one. 
One effect of the reading of historical novels like this, is 
that they leave a desire to know more about the events 
described, and hence, children should be encouraged to 
read them. There are foot-notes explaining terms that 
the reader will not be likely to understand, and longer 
notes at the end relating to historical and other matters. 


THe Mrmory. Memory and Thought Series. James P. 
Downs, Harrisburg, Pa., and 243 Broadway, New 
York, publisher. 

Who does not wish to have a good memory? Many 
have poor memories because they misuse them or do not 
know how to train them. In Mr. Downs’ publications 
the accretive method (the natural one) is taught ; those 
who carefully read and follow the directions laid down 
in them will be greatly benefited. Among the subjects 
treated in this little book are, ‘On Forming a Memory 
for Many and Miscellaneous Matters by Rapid Memoriz- 
ing”; “Hints on Legal Study,” by Wm. Raimond 
Baird, M. E., LL.B.; ‘‘ Remarks on Bible Memorizing,” 
by Bishop Vincent ; ‘‘ Hints on General Study,” by G. 
F. C. Smillie, etc. We do not find any of the humbug- 
gery of memory training in this book. 


FABIAN. Essays In Socialism. By G. Bernard Shaw, 
Sidney Webb, William Clarke, Sydney Olivier, Annie 
Besant, Graham Wallas, and Hubert Bland. London : 
Walter Scott, 24 Warwick lane. New York: 3 East 
Fourteenth street. 233 pp. 40 cents. 

The essays found in this volume were prepared as a 
course of lectures for delivery in London and the pro- 


vinces. They have been revised for publication, but not 
recast. The subjects considered are ‘‘The Basis of 
Socialism,” ‘‘ Historic,” ‘‘ Industrial,” ‘‘Moral,” ‘‘ Prop- 
erty under Socialism,” ‘‘Industry under Socialism,” and 
“The Transition of Social Democracy.” Those who wish 
to become acquainted with the spirit, aims, and tenden- 
cies of this 18m that is occupying so much of the attention 
ad - world may obtain a clear idea of them from this 


Lyrics. By Joseph Hudson Young. New York: Funk 

& Wagnalls. 129 pp. $1.00. 

The author of this little book of verse seems to have 
mastered the technicalities of his trade thoroughly, for 
the verse is smooth and melodious. This is a quality 
however, that in this age we expect of all who seek by 
rhyme and rhythm to gain a public hearing, though we 
do not always getit. The final test of the value of verse 
must be made with reference to other qualities, as the 
composition might be mere musical nonsense. We find 
among these lyrics a great deal of genuine poetic senti- 
ment wel] expressed. The compositions are marked, on 
the whole by good taste and judgment. There are faults, 
however, among which we notice the use of hackneyed 
epithets, as “‘ sordid gain,” ‘‘ bright abodes,” etc. Many 
of the poems would be improved with more of the pictor- 
ial element in them. The author’s best work, we think, 
is seen in hissonnets. ‘‘ Orion,” and ‘‘ Fjelda,” are very 
enjoyable pee There are others, but we will let the 
reader find them. 


Goop-NigHt PorTRy. (Bedside Poetry) A Parent’s 
_ Assistant in Moral Discipline. Compiled by Wendell 

P. Garrison. Boston: Ginn & Co. 148 pp. 70 cents. 

The collection of poetry here embodied is intended for 
the use of parents who appreciate the value of children 
closing the day with their minds full of lofty ideas and 
sentiments. A well-chosen reading is undoubtedly a 
fitting prelude to peaceful slumbers. Some of the selec- 
tions are above the comprehension of the average child, 
but frequent oe and judicious explanations will 
make their truths clear to the young mind. We think 
wonderfully good judgment has been displayed in mak- 
ing this volume. Many of the finest gems from Coler- 
idge, Cowper, Campbell, Lowell, Leigh Hunt, Whittier, 
Longfellow, Holmes, Burns, Wordsworth, Emerson, Ten- 
nyson, and others, with which well-read adults are ac- 
quainted, are found here. They will not only instil noble 
sentiments, but a love for the best literature that will 
remain through life. 


SAVONAROLA: His Life and Times. By William Clark, 
M. A., LL. D., professor of philosophy in Trinity col- 
lege, Toronto, Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 352 pp. 
$1.50. 


There have been many opinions of Savonarola, as there 
naturally would be about one whose utterances and writ- 
ings raised such a storm during his life, and therefore it 
has been hard to get a just estimate of his character and 
work. It has come to be recognized, however, that his 
aims were pure, and that his work was of great value. 
His character also shines out in singular contrast to the 
vice and immorality that surrounded him. 

His history is a fascinating one, and throws much light 
on an interesting period. In the preparation of this 
book, the author has consulted all modern writers who 
might be expected to furnish aid, and has studied all the 
principal original sources. In addition he has made a 
careful stucy of Savonarola’s ‘‘Compendeum Revala- 
tionum,” and “ Trionfo della Croce,” and many of his 
smaller works, as well as his poems. He has attempted 
to get at the truth, rather than to excite controversy. 
This makes his book a valuable contribution to the his- 
tory of the country that has played so important a part 
in the annals of the world. 


A SHORTER HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By Alex- 
ander Johnston, professor in Princeton college. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 340 pp. 95 cents. 


With the exception of a few trifling changes this book 
is exactly as the author left it. It is not an abridgment 
of the former work, but rather a rewriting, chapter X of 
the smaller book being the only portion not written en- 
tirely anew. The special features of this book are as 
follows: Advantage is taken of the pupil’s natural inter- 
est in persons, the associate events with the leaders most 
prominent in them ; the number of topics has been re- 
duced and these more fully treated ; only afew impertant 
dates are given and the narrative is constructed in such 
a way that the pupil cannot escape the impression of 
cause and effect ; each chapter is supplemented with 
volume and page references to pertinent postey and fic- 
tion, as well as to standard histories. This, we believe 
is a new feature in school histories and will be of great 
service to the teacher in his efforts to leave a vivid im- 
pression on the minds of his pupils. A taste will be de- 
veloped for original investigation, and also for our na- 
tional literature. Special pains have been taken with the 
maps. The larger ones are colored, but there are many 
smaller uncolored ones to show the plans of campaigns. 
They are remarkably clear and well drawn and freetrom 
unnecessary details. In the treatment of recent political 
events the author has not hesitated to give a statement 
of the facts, and yet in so faira manner that we think no 
one will find fault. The appendices contain among 
other things the population of states and cities according 
to the recent census. Thereis also a very carefully com- 
piled index. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A LovELL & Co. have just added to their Camelot series the com- 
edies of Alfred DeMusset, translated and edited by 8. L. Gwynn. 


D, Lormrop CoMPANy announce that they have in preparation 





a new library edition of “The Arabian Nights,” to be issued in 





four beautiful volumes, fully illustrated. This is really the first 
American edition of these wonderful old stones. 


Mruton BRADLEY Co. have lately issued a book on “ Color in 
the School-Room ” in which is laid down a scheme for color in- 
struction. 


C. RomMAIn Grow & Co., St. Paul, Minn., furnish a series of in. 
teresting geographical games. There is one word at the top of 
each card which answers every question on the card, of which 
there are five. The sets of cards are divided into cit‘es, rivers, 
countries, and islands, mountains and lakes; and theze is one set 
of cards on the Civil war. ‘They might be used as “quiz” cards 
and would furnish a profitable pastime. 


Among G. P. Putnam's Sons’ publications fur the new year are 
In the “ Heroes of the Nations,” series: Vol. IIT.—* Pericles and 
the Golden Age of Athens,” by Evelyn Abbot, M.A.; in the 
“ Knickerbocker Nuggets” series; No. XXX.—“ Representative 
Irish Stories,” compiled with introduction and notes, by W. 8B. 
Yeats. 


The SCRIBNERS are now disposing of the fifth edition of Eugene 
Field’s popular books, “A Little Book of Western Verse” and 
“ A Little Book of Profitable Tales.” 


Cowpertawait & Co. offer Monroe’s “Primary Reading 
Charts” by which the task of teaching and learning to read is 
made easy. 

WortTuHINnGaTon & Co,, announce for immediate publication 
“Wasit Love?” by Paul Bourget, translated by Camden Cur- 
wen. It issomething of a psychological study, as it presents the 
problem whether it is possible for a lady to be sincerely: in love 
with two suitors at once. 

Funk & WAGNALLS have issued a work entitled “ Thirty Thou- 
sand Thoughts,” on all subjects, in which the entire field of liter- 
ature has been made to yield its choicest thoughts on a great va- 
riety of subjects. 

TuE UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, well known to the ed- 
ucational fraternity as publishers of a series of standard text- 
books, recently appeared in a rather remarkable connection. A 
book bearing their imprint and inveighing against the sin of dan- 
cing found its way upon the market during the past summer. The 
author who was also the publisher had unwittingly appropriated 
the name. The imprint was changed as soon as the error was dis- 
covered. Possibly some of our readers may have received the 
impression that the University Publishing Co. had changed the 
character of its publications. But we wish to assure them that 
such is not the case. We still count them among our co-workers 
in the great cause of education. 


MAGAZINES. 


Dr. W. L. Carr’s article on “ Croup ” in the February Babwhood 
will be of great interest to thousands of young mothers. There 
are many other articles in this number of an interesting and prac- 
tical nature. 

The most remarkable feature of the North American Review for 
February is a symposium on “Gettysburg Thirty Years After.” 
by the living corps commanders who took vart in the memorable 
contest. Men of all parties will be interested in Speaker Reed’s re- 
marks on majorities end minorities in his article on “ A Delibera- 
tive Body.” There is then an article of great seasonableness, “* The 
Jamaica Exhibition.” by Sir Henry A. Blake, the governor of Ja- 
maica. The exhibition openec on January 27. Jesse Seligman, 
the well-known banker, in 9 brief article, * The Silver Question. 
again sets forth reasons why unlimited coinage of silver should 
not he vermitted. 

The Critic of Jan. 24 contains a sketch of the life of Bancroft, 
an account of his funeral, and a criticism of hie history. In ita 
issue of January 31, there is a considerable amount of Rancrofti- 
ana, including Prof. Sloane’s account of the late historian’s inter- 
view with Goethe and Byron, as recorded some time since in The 
Century, the facts having been obtained from Mr. Bancroft’s own 
ips. 
; 0 rrent Literature for February is at hand with its chonce instal- 
ment of articles—vatriotic, humorous, etc., gleaned from numer- 
ous periodicals. In both prose and poetry its selections are too 
numerous to particularize. Its literary record and notes about 
authors will be appreciated bv all who love literary p. 

The Magazine of American History for February a frontis 
piece a fine picture of Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, lorist and 
geographer. In this number is publisbed the address of President 
John Jay at the opening of the American Historical Association 
in Washington on “The Demand for Education in American His- 
tory ” “The Antiquity of Carriages,” “ Raleigh’s Settlements on 
Roanoke Island.” “The Pickering Manuscripts,” and “ The 
French Army in the Revolutionary War” are other prominent ar- 
ticles. 

William Carew Hazlitt,who contributes the hitherto unpublished 
letters of Charles end Mary Lamb tothe Atlantic Monthly for 
Februarv 1sa grandson of the essayist, Hazlitt, Lamb’s friend. 
and has himself published a “ Life of Lamb” with letters. The 
new material with which Mr. Hazlitt furnishes the At/antic has 
some very curious letters from Lamb. One most characteristic 
note of condolence written to Thomas Hood on the death of his 
chil*, after many expressions of grie,fends with the extraordinary 
sentence, “I have won sixpence of Moxon by the ser of the dear 
gone one.” Lamb apparently could never a wager ora pun. 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton contributes an article on “ Patriotiem 
and Chastity * to the January Westminster Review, referring to 
Irish politics, which will be read with great interest at this time. 
A paver on “ A Privileged Profession” points out the advantage 
nursing offers to women. An exhaustivearticle on “ The Decline 
of Marriage” deals with the relations between marriage and cul- 
ture and presents some conclusions that will attract wide atten- 
tion. 





The Air we Breathe, 


“ Whom fire spares, sea doth drown. 
Whom sea, pestilent air doth send to clay, 
Whom war escapes, sickness takes away.” 


Modern science, if it has not greatly mitigated the horrors of 
war, has, at least, shortened its duration. sea has lost some 
of its terrors, and many diseases, formerly considered incurable, 
now yield to medical treatment. But the “pestilent air” (Mala- 
ria) seems to hold itsown. Read the testimony of patients who 
have been cured of malarial 4 

Ironton, Mo., Dec. 26th, 1883.—Drs. StarkEY & Paten:—“! 
will wmte for another of your Compound Oxygen Treatments. 
The last treatment was of great benefit. not only to me and my 
son, but to my daughter, fourteen years of age. She lay danger- 
ously ill with typhoid malaria. [ 80 ‘with the 
strong medicines, that I quit all before she was able to sit up, and 
Igave her the Compound Oxygen, and she improved slowly at 
first, but in a short time was the picture of health, looking better 


than before.” 

Send for our brochure of 200 pages. It will give you scores of 
testimonials, a history of Compound bi bo its nature, v- 
ery and results. it is an interesting work, ully, 
care and conscientiously written. Address the sole manufac- 
turers of genuine Compound Oxygen, Drs. Starksy & PALEN, 
1520 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., or 120 Sutter St., San Francisco, 
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“A NEW BOOK FROM COVER TO COVER 


JUST ISSUED FROM THE PRESS. 
The Authentic Webster's Una- 





Fully Abreast with the Times 


under the supervision of Noah Por- 
ter, D. D., LL. D. of Yale Universi- 
ty, and as a title, 
bears the name of Webster's Inter- 
_mational Dictionary. 

| Editorial work upon this revision 
has been in active progress for over 
|Ten Years. 

Not less than One Hundred paid 
editorial laborers have becn en- 
gaged upon it. 

Over $300,000 expended in its 
preparation before the first copy 
was printed. 

Critical comparison with any other 
Dictionary is invited. . 

GET THE BEST. 


The Various Bindings are Especially Rich and Substantial. 
Illustrated Pamphlet containing Specimen Pages, &c., will be sent prepaid upon application. 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 










WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 





A GRAND INVESTMENT 
For the Family, the School, the Professional or 
Private Library. ! 








Revised by John Hardiman, A.M. With 
Ancient and Medieval. 473 pp. 
“The modern historian has a ve 

century ago. Instead of the chro 

m 

trations showing 


school.” 
Circulars and sample pages mailed tor request. 


BOOKS FOR 


Crocker, member of the board of Supervisors, 
ation papers. By JoHn TAYLOR. 


subject-matter contained in this little volume 
of children, invaluable. 30 cents. & cents. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


12mo. 
y oifferent work before him from that of the historian of a 
jes of wars and conquests, accounts of the daily 
now bold a prominent place. The writer has performed his work throughout in the spirit of 
historian. There are several colored maps of great clearness and beauty, and many illus- 
ubjects of architecture and art, besides coins, inscriptions, etc. 
lent points of the work is the rehef given to great events. The Capertptions of the people—the man- 
ners, the customs, and the institu tions—will make it a popular boo 
It is an important addition to our text-books on history. 


Crocker’s Method of Teaching Geography. 


Taylor's Notes of Lessons for Young Teachers. 
16mo. Cloth. 50 cents. 


Fables, Anecdotes, arid Stories for Teaching Composition. 


JUST READY. 
A GRAND NEW BOOK FOR THE HISTORY CLASS, 


EPITOME OF THE WORLD’S HISTORY 


By EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A., 


maps and many illustrations. Part L. 


$1.20, postpaid. 
life of the 


One of the excel- 


in the home as well as the 
Correspondence invited. 


TEACHERS. 


Notes of Lessons, by LUCRETIA 
Boston Public Schools. Scents. 5% cents, 


With models from actual examin- 
55 cents. 


The bright, interesting 
is attractive and instructive, and in the training 


(5 B Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 





A BEAUTIFUL VOLUME :—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 





A COMPLETE CUIDE for Arbor Day Exercises. 
500 CHOICE SELECTIONS ON TREES, FORESTS AND FLOWERS. 


Specimen Programs— Arbor Day Music, Full Directions for Planti Trees, Ete. 
Unwersatly Commended, 470 Pages, Bound in Green C.oth and Gilt, r rice, $2.50 


Edited and Compiled by Charles R. Skinner, Deputy Supt. Public Instruction, State of New York 
Correspondence Solicited. WEED, PARSONS & CO., Publishers, Albany, N. Y. 


We Have Ordered The Foreman. 


to make 50 more of the BRADLEY COLOR 
WHEELS. Colorado Springs takes five. 
They are to be used at Yale and Harvard, 
West Point, Smith College, the publicschools 
of Providence and Pawtucket, R. 1.; Lowell 
and Springfield, Mass.; and other cities and 
towns too numerous to mention. 

You will want one for your school. 

And THE BRADLEY EDUCATIONAL 
COLORED PAPERS, the first line, that has 
ever been manfactured in connection with 
a logical and scientific series of color lessons 
for the school-room. Send stamp for sam- 
ple-book of these papers, or either of our 
pamphlets, “ A Manual of Primary Color In- 
struction” or ‘*Color In The Kindergarten.”’ 
The complete book. ‘‘Color In The School- 
Room,” will cost you a dollar. 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO., Springfield, Mass. 


A NEW SERIES OF READERS. 


THE NORMAL COURSE IN READING. 
’y EMMA J. TODD, Training Teacher, Aurora. lil.and W.B. POWELL, A.M., Superintendent of 
- City Schools, Washington, D.C. 
A Series of rare educational value and admirably adapted to the needs of the class-room, 
Intraduced in advance of their completion into over forty Cities and Towns, 














INTRO, PRICE, 


PRIMER: Prelimin: - - - 
AMER : ary Work in Reading. 66 pp. - $ .18 
FIRST READER: First Steps in Reading. 112 pp. - - - - - -2¢ 
SECUND READER: Progressive Readings in Nature, 160 pp. - - - - .36 
THIRD READER: How to Read with Open Eyes. 224 pp. - - - - 48 
rk TH READER: The Wonderful Things Around Us. 368 pp. Ode - -6U 
IFTH READER: Advanced Readings in Literature ; Scientinc, Geographical, His- 
torical, Patriotic, and Miscellaneous. 512 pp. - - - - - - .84 


“ This series is not a mere variation of the familiar plan of American School Readers, but a new de- 
yee and one, we believe, in the right direction—a great step in advance.”—Wiscensin Journal of 
ion, 

“ They contain a liberal common school education in themselves." —/ntelligence, Chicago. 
Also, a full list of other new Text Books, abreast with the times, for school and college use. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 
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and often do repeat. 
TWO VERSES WOULD REQUIRE WHEN I BEGAN.” 


read and studied by every teacher.”’ 
Particulars on application. 
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BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT, Chancellor of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, writes 
“I tuliy endorse your system as sound in Philosophy, and practical to the highest degree.” 

REV. JESSE L. HURLBUT, D.D.. Principal of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circie, writes: 
“1 have been working on your plan, and have committed to memory five of St. Paul's episties—: 
Ephesians, Phitippians, Colossians, First and Second Timothy. 

1 find that I can now commit SEVEN OR EIGHT VERSES IN LESS TIME THAN 


Ali of these I can pow repeat, 


SUPT. E. W. WEAVER, Secretary of ** The Library of Education,” Cincinnati, writes: 
“ The simplicity of the method and helpfulness of its suggestions are wonderful. 


it should be 


Specimen Pages and Address on Receipt of Ten Cents, 


JAS. P. DOWNS, Publisher, (Room G.) 243 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





MOST WORTHY BOOKS 
FOR PURCHASE. 


CHOICE AND POPULAR ALTO 
SONCS. 33 songs—each one a Gem. xe 
$1 in heavy paper, $1.25 in bds., and $2 in gilt 
binding. 

THE SONCS OF IRELAND. 

A new aud carefully revi collection of the 


and most celebrated Irish songs. Some of 
best melodies in existence, and bright, 
spirited words. 66 so Price, $1 in heavy 
paper, $1.251n bds., and $2 in gilt binding. 


best 
t 





CHoIce SonG COLLECTIONS. } = 
Song Clasmes. Voll, . 50 SONgS. ie @ 
Song Classics. Vol 2. 39 is & 

Song Classics. Low Voices, 47 “ |G oS 
Choice Sacred Solos, . » & * = 3c 
Choice Sacred Solos, Low V’cs, 40 “ 4n= 8 
© . Baritone and Bass, 33 “ ee 
Classic Tenor Songs, . . a @¢ | = 
Good old songs we used tosing 115 “* os 
CHOICE PIANO COLLECTIONS. $< 5c 
Piano Classics. Vol. 1, 4 pieces. | See 
Piano Classics. Vol. 2, — ie ee 
Classical Pianist, a ane ep 
Popular Dance Collection, 6 * Es 
Popular Piano Collection, ie = = 
Operatic Piano Collection, 19 operas. | < 


Churchill's Birthday book of eminent composers. 
A »me and useful book, $1.00. 


Any Book mailed, post-paid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 
Mention this paper. 


Books 


New Books every week. 
Catalogue, 132 pages, free ; 
not sold by Dealers ; prices 
too low; buy of the Pub- 
lisher, JoHN B. ALDEN, 
393 Pearl St., New York. 








NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 
SCHOOLS. 


There schools are for residents of the State who 
iatend to teach in the Puble Sehools of the State. 


§2 Diplomas of these schools are licenses for 
lite to teach in the Schools of the State. 

: wd Fall Term begins the frst Wednesday of Sep- 
ember. 

APPOINTMENT.—A person desiring to enter 
one of these schools should apply to his Schoo 
Commussioner or City Superiutendent who will 
furward a recommendation for a, pointment to 
the State Superintendent, and it will be sent by 
—" to the school to which the appointment 
made, 


ADMISSION.—A person must be at least 
years of age, of good moral charaeter, and pass 
an examination at the school entered in Arith- 
metic and Grammar, indicating that these sub- 
jocta can be completed in a term of 20 weeks, also 
-2, Gecasapay, Heading, Writing and Speiling 
yu 

A DIPLOMA from a College, High School, 
Academy, or Academic department of a Union 
School, a State Certificate, or a Ist or 2nd ¢ 
Commissioner's Certificate obtained in the uni- 
form examination, will be accepted in lieu of 
€ntrance Examunation. 


EXPENSES.— There ure no expenses for tuition 
or the use of text books, and fare one way is 
refunded to each student spending an entire term 
ot 20 weeks. 

For particulars concerning the several schools 
send tor circulars to the Principals as follows: 


Brockport...... .. ..CHas. D. McLaan, LL.B 
i tcheceseecées JAMES M. CasseTy, Pu.D 
Vortiand 02022225020: James H. Hooss, Pu.D. 
Fredonia .F. B. Pater, Pu.D. 

Ge .Jno. M. Miuye, A.M. 
SE EE concdesoces Frank 8. CAPEN, PH.D. 
CR ncccnces cee James M. Miung, PH.D. 

ego . EB. A. Suxeipons, Pa.D. 

Plattsburg ........... Fox Houipgx, LL.B. 


cuteueeehtete Tuox. B. STOWELL, Pxu.D. 


Persons graduating from teachers’ training 
classes, hereafter organized, and bringing a seo- 
ond-grade certificate of proficiency from the 
principal of the school where the work was per- 
lormed, will be credited with the following sub- 
ject matters compiete for the Normal Courses: 
Arithmetic, Grammar, Descriptive and Political 
Geography, American History and Civil Govern- 
ment. 
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Haacock Ave., Boston. 740 & 742 Broadway, New York, 122 & 124 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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TheLibrary of American Literature, 


Highest authorities pronounce it the most valuable of recent publications. Should be in every American home 
pagesfree. CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., 3 E. i4th St., NEW YORK, 


By E. C. STEDMAN 
AND 


E. M. HUTCHINSON, 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ DEsk. 


Teachers and all following literary or 
professional pursuits, find a mine of infor- 
mation in Webster's International Diction- 
ary, the successor of Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary. The dictionary was thor- 
oughly revised and enlarged under the 
supervision of Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., 
of Yale university. Editorial work upon 
this revision has been in active progress 
for over ten years. Not less than one 
hundred paid editorial laborers have been 
engaged upon it, and over $300,000 was 
expended in its preparation before the 
first copy was printed. Critical compari 
son with any other dictionary is invited. 
Illustrated : phlet — specimen 

es, etc., Will be sent prepaid upon ap- 
Piication by G. & C. Mernam & Ge. 
pringfield, Mass., U. S. A. 











Many teachers have made inquiries in 
regard to the geographies that contain 
facts about the enumeration and the new 
states. We will answer their questions 
by saying that the new editions of War 
ren’s geographies for 1891 will contain the 
census of 1890; also the new states of 
Idaho and Wyoming, and the new terri- 
tory of Oklahoma, together with all other 
recent geographical changes and discov- 
eries. Superintendents, principals, and 
teachers, who are using Warren's geogra- 
phies in their schools, may obtain gummed 
sheets of the census of 1890 to paste in the 
books now in use, by addressing the pub- 
lishers, Cowperthwait & Co., 628 and 680 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Among the many table beverages there 
is noné more grateful and comforting than 
Epps’ Cocoa. By a thorough knowledge 
of the natural laws which govern the op- 
erations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has pro- 
vided our breakfast tables with a delicate- 
ly flavored beverage. 


Does your brain feel tired and crave for 
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nourishment it does not receive? If so 
try Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, which in- 
creases the capacity for mental labor, and 
acts as a genera] tonic. It rests the tired 
brain and im thereto new life and 
energy. Read what some physicians say 
of it : Dr. F.W. Lytle, Lebanon, IIl., says : 
“IT have personally used it with marked 
advantage when over-worked, and the 
nervous system much depressed.” Dr. O. 
C. Stout, Syracuse, N. Y., says: ‘I gave 
it to one patient who was unable to trans- 
act the most na peed | business, because his 
brain was ‘tired and confused’ upon the 
least mental exertion. Immediate relief 
and ultimate recovery followed.” De- 
scriptive pamphlet will be sent free by ad- 
dressing the Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 


Those who use lead pencils know how 
aggravating it is to have the lead breaking 
continually, causing a great waste of time 
in sharpening. We can assure the reader 
that this is not the case with the ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Graphite” pencils manufactured by 
the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, 
N. J. The leads are tough and strong and 
the woods straight-grained,;jand hence 
they outlast other pencils. If your station- 
er does not keep them mention THE 
N. Y. SCHOOL JOURNAL and send sixteen 
cents in stamps for samples worth double 
the money. 


All desire to have a smooth, fair skin 
but many do not have it ; these should use 
Packer’s Tar Soap. It has the reputation 
of being one of the best toiletsoaps in use ; 
it 1s wonderfully refreshing. One who 
has made a thorough trial of it says: ‘‘ We 
have found Packer’s Tar Soap to be not 
only a good toilet >. but an excellent 
remedy for chapped skin.” It is made by 
the Packer Mtg. Ca, 100 Fulton street, 
New York, and is seld by all druggists. 


Don't forget—if you are an experienced 
teacher you are not — to forget —that 
kindergarten and school supplies of the 
best class are to be obtained at the school 


supply department maintained by Messrs. 


W. Schermerhorn & Co., 3 E 
street, New York. 


t 14th 








If you want any book and do not know 
who publishes it, send to the Baker & Tay- 
lor Co., 740 and 742 Broadway, New York, 
and they will get it for you. They keep 
all the American educational publications, 
which they will send promptly at the low- 
est possible rates. 


Teachers who have tried the Gem Spel- 
ling Blanks of Peckham, Little & Co., 56 
Reade street, New York, should do 80 at 
once, and see what a convenience they are 
in the school-room. They have script 
headings and contain thirty-six pages with 
space for 1800 words. No. 1 is double- 
ruled, and No. 2 single ruled. Sample 
eopies will be sent by mail by the publish- 
ers on receipt of five cents each. 


If you wish statuary, busts, or bas- 
reliefs for decorative purposes send to C. 
Hennecke Co., Milwaukee, Wis., and 207 
Wabash avenue, Chicago, for a descriptive 
pamphlet free. They have 2,000 styles of 
statuary, busts, etc., and 2,500 designs of 
plaster casts for artists and schools, 


Teachers who are experimenting in 

hysics will find it of great advantage to 
be able to obtain gears and parts of models 
of any sort such as may be got from 
Messrs. Goodnow & Wightman, of Boston. 
Their catalogues will be sent free to any 
address. 


Now is the time to be looking out for 
positions for next year, and one of the best 
agencies to go to is the Union Teachers’ 
Agency, H. M. Harrington, proprietor, 
No, 52 Lafayette place, New York. It was 
established in 1880, and has had over ten 
years of successful experience. Wide- 
awake teachers who are desirious of secur- 
ing better positions for next year, will see 
the wisdom of registering now, so that they 
will have sufficient time to get well ac- 
quainted with them and their wants. This 
agency has no connection with any other 
teachers’ agency or bureau. Send stamp 
for application blank. 


For a DISORDERED LIVER try BEECH AM’S 


February 7, 1891. 
What is Catarrh 


Catarrh is generally understood to mean inflam- 
mation of the mucous membrane of the head. It 
ofiginates in a cold, or succession of colds, com- 
bined with impure blood. Flow from the nose, 
tickling in the throat, offensive breath, pain ovez 
and between the eyes, ringing and bursting noises 
in the ears, are the more common symptoms. 
Catarrh is cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which 
strikes directly at its cause by removing ail im- 
purities from the blood, building up the diseased 
tissues and giving healthy tone to the whole 
system. N.B. Be sure toget 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 








PILLS, 





become listless, fretful, without ener- 
gy, thin and weak. But you can for- 
tify — and build them up, by the 
use oO 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL AND 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 
Of Lime and 
They will take it readily, for it is al- | 
most as palatable as milk. And it 
should be remembered that AS A PRE- 
: VENTIVE OR CURE OF COUGHS OR COLDS, 
,@ BOTH THE OLD AND YOUNG, IT I$ 
i UNEQUALLED. Avoid substitutions offered. 

















TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 





Teachers Co-Operative Association 


Positions filled, 2300. 


Established in 1884. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO. 


Seeks Teachers who 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


ESTABLISHED LIN 1880. 


School officials wanting teachers for next fall 
have already begun to consult us in reference to 
their needs. Wide awake teachers who are desir- 
ous of securing better pusitions tor next year 
will see the wisdom of registering now, so we can 
have sufficient time to get well acquainted with 
them and their wants. Ihis agency has no con- 
nection with any other teachers’ agency or bureau. 
Send stamp for application biank. 


H. M. HARRINGTON, Prop'r, 


No. 52 Lafayette Place, NEW YURK, 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


OF RELIABLE 








FOR REGISTRATION. BEST 
FACILITIES, EFFICIENT SER- 
VICE, LARGE BUSINESS. 

not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 

petent Teachers with Positions, 

VACANCIES Always on hand; great variety; 
many of the best. Form for stamp. 
P. V. HRUYSSOON, (Late R. E. Avery.) 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St.. N. ¥ 


DIRECT WORK 


is what tells. During the past four years no 
Agency has done more, by its direct efforts, to 
earn the confidence of the schools and coil- 
eges than the School und Coll Bureau, of Elm- 
hurst, (Chicago) Il. Many ot them accept Super- 
intendents, Professors and hers recom- 
mended by us without further reference. For 
proof of our claims, read our Manual of Testi- 





d | monials. Address 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
SCHOOL & COLLEGE BUREAU. ELMHURST, ILL. 





care 
its. Selling and ren’ of school property. 

OOoL FoRNIFUnE and ool supplies. Beat 
rejerences curnished, K. MiniAm Coy RIBRs, 
1% Fitcn Avenue, cor, 20th St., New York City. 


“TEACHERS WANTED. 
NEW YORK TEACHERS’ CO-OPER- 
ATIVE ASSOCIATION. 
M. V. Brpgoop, Manager, 
Box 1969. NEW YORK CITY.” 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
sist ling BOSTON, Sot Wi 

Good teachers recommended to schoo! officers. 
Good places for successful teachers. Circulars vp 
application. 











ARE (NTRODUCED 
TO SCHOOL ~ 
‘OFFICERS, 


“TEACHERS 


nore BAEWER. 
SNe 70 DEARBORN 87. 


THE NEW AMRRIGAN TACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Is prepared to turnish information to voth 
Teachers and Patrons. Now is 











the time for 
gister to be ready for vacancies in 





Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 


Crm otdeta TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
8 Eaat 147TH Street. N. ¥ 





For larger salaries, or change of location 

address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 

pearvern Street, Chiesgo, Orville Brewer, 
anager. 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
Teachers’ ency 


Introduces to co schools, and families, su- 
perior Protessors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every department of instruc- 
tion; recommends good schools to parents. Call 
on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Teachers’ 


Foreign j 
%3 Union Square, New York. 


3 to re 

the spring. Employers seeking teachers should 
examine our lists before fillt vacancies. To 
learn of a good teacher costs only the trouble of 
writing a letter. Centre of business near the cen- 
tre ot population of the United States. Address 
for information, C. B. RUuGGLEs, Room C, Palace 
Hote) Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





For best positions, address with stamps, 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


PORTLAND, OR, 





If you are looking for a position ; 
if you want a first-class teacher; 
lf you desire to dispose of school 
property; 
Send full particulars to the 


N. Y. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 





25 Clinton Place, N, ¥. 





CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, 


No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


* We doamiss to spend seven or eight years merely sc: 


together so much miserable Latin 


raping 
and Greek as might be learned otherwise easily and delightful in one year.” —MILTON 


Sallust. Ovid, Juvenal, 


oJ Coesar . Hor ‘ace, 
hon’s Anabasis, each to teachers, $1.80. 
k’s Practical and Pri 
and to all other systems. 
Sargent’s Standa’ 


ivy, Homer's Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 


essive Latin Grammar: adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
ce to Teachers, $1.10 


rd Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s Schcvi 


Histories, Manesca‘s French Series, etc 


Ge sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications 





XERCISES FOR ARBOR DAY, 


WITH NOTES, HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS, 


By ANNA I. WILLIS. 
The Exercises are all NEW and ORIGINAL. 


Paper Covers. 


Price, 25 Cents. 





New England Publishing Co., 


3 Somerset Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





PRIMARY TEACHERS. 


Books Published Specially For Them. 


Seeley’s Grube Method Arithmetic, $1.00 
. . iad 


* Idea 30 

Johnson's Education by Doing, 
Parker's Talks on Teaching, - - 1. 
Patridge’s Quincy Methods, - - 1. 
Kellogg’s school Management, - - 
Autobiography of Frwbel, - - 
Calkins’ Kar and Voice Training, 
Dewey’s How to Teach Manners 
Augsburg Easy Things to Draw, - 
Parker’s Practical Teacher, - - . 
first Three Years of Uhildhood, - ° 

Descriptive circulars on application with 
special rates to ELI P 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO., - 

NEW YORA. CHIC ~2aGaO. 


SCHOOL FOR SALE. 


HE right man with a little money can pur 
chase a f interest or full control of a 
splendid private school in good location. 

Tuis is a rare change for an energetic man to 
make money as the school has been selt-support- 
ing from tbe start and is now growing on a good 
foundation. Address at once, 


-L. % No. 832 Kansas Ave., 
TOPEKA, KANS, 








CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 
Late Sower, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE NORMAL EDUOATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 


%. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 
bming Mental and Written. 


Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic, 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry, 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 


Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 
Drawing. 


C.vte's Rookkeeping and Rlanka. 


“ ie TED: 
m experienced young man wanted in the 
school book department jelph - 
lishing Howe.” A on fT ee 
tas Sor cam. apetane a roy 4 
where employed a oe Eien 
Competent, Care of School Journal, 
2% Clintém Plate, New York. 
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CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS ¢ 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, , 






- 
i¢ your teeth are needing attention. Reliable t 
Moderate Charges. Plastic filling for 
Woreo down and sensitive teeth, A , 1C u ra 
Refers to A. M. Kellogg, Editor SCHOOL JoURNAL HUMoORS OF THE BLOOD, 8KIN ANDSCALP, 
w 





hether itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, 
crusted, pimply, blotchy, or copper-colored, with 
i sim heredi: 


ee 











BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, | 0s of hair. ei ple, scrofulous, - tary, 
Bellis of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches or contagious, are * 7 the C y, eco- 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms,ete. FULLY | 20@ y. and y cu by CUTICURA 
WARRANTED, Cataloguesent Free. a = ea: . Ney kX 
VANDUZEN 6 TIFT, Ciscisesti. O. purifier and Beautifier, and Curicuna ResoL- 





VENT, the pew Blood and Skin Puritier and great- 
est of ali Humor Remedies, when the best physi- 
cians and all other femedies fail. CuTICURA 
infallible blood and skin 

urifiers, and daily ect more great cures of 
ood and skin diseases than all other remedies 


ISH 


etc. , also Chimes 








and Peals. For more than half acentury | Combined. 
noted for superiority over all others Soldeverywhere. Price, CuTicuRa, Wc.: SOAP, 
«a 25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. . Prepared by Potter Drug 
—_- and mical Corporation, Boston, Mass. 
Send for ““How to Cure Blood and Skin Diseases." 








McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Pimples, blackheéds, chapped and oily #4 
c in | 
for Churcties Behools, ec BELLS 


“skin prevented by Cvrrcura Soap. 








Backache, kidney, pains, weakness and rhev - 
Also CH AND BELLS. ta ism relieved in one minute by the cele- 
Price and terms free. Name this paper. ted CoTICUBA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 250. 








A Skin cf Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
T. Felix Gouraud’ 


? BOOKS. Dr. T. F 
EACHERS ORIENTAL CREAM, 3 MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 






EACHERS RICES mage 
‘ : emoves Tan, Pim- 
Elegant 128 page Also catalogue | » as $s : : ies, Freckles, 
descri at Peng of 1000 Best books | m2-£53 oth - Patches, 
ee for School Libra- | * 2% i, Rash, and Skin 
— bi ~~ = nes heavy dis- = pes diseases, and 
cLampestnace lorcet “Saunt. * Buy of ws | BEDE» Piety 
° d eo on uty, and 
&. L. KELLOGG & OO., Educational Pubs., | & “ange defies detection. 
% Clinton Place, N.Y 185 Wabash Av., Chicago as On its virtues 


it has stood the 
test of 40 years ; 
no other has, 
and is so harm- 
less we taste it 
to be sure it is 
properly made. 
Accept no coun- 
; terfeit of similar 
s ‘. s name. The dis- 
tinguished Dr. L. A. Sayer, said to a lady of the 
hautton (a patient): “As you ladies will use them, 
/ recommend ‘ Gouraud's Cream’ as the least horm- 
Sul of ail the skin preparations.”’ One bottle will 
last six months, using it every day. Also Poudre 
Subtile removes superfluous hair without injury to 
the skin, 
4 ~y! Se soeeEs. Prop’r, yp Gross jones St N.Y. 
- fe French tion of Arsenic, $1.00 per box, or sale by a gists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
pay yey Ay Fe By tn to any address. ——o throughout she u. S» Canadas and Europe. an 
Also found in N, Y. City at . Macy's, Stern's, 
MIDDLETON DRUG COMPANY, Ebrich's. Ridley’s, and other Fency Goods Dealers. 
No. 748. C. COURTLANDT ST., NEW YORE, | &@™ Beware oc itations § $1,000 Reward for 


urrest und proof of any one selling the same. 

FACIAL BLEMISHES. Woodbury’s Facial Soap 

The largest establishinent in th ld for the treat- 
monet the akin andscalp, scsem. tole = mn For the Skin and —_ 
fi ¥ . moth, freckles, pim: wrink- Prepared logi: —_ 
lee, red acum, red veins, oily aie, omen, biackbeads, ex apes by peste pee Io mow + 
barbers’ itch, scars, pittings. powder marks, facial profession: unequaled as a rem: 
development, etc. Consultation Free, at office or by . 
letter. 128-page Book on all Skin and Scaip A ffec- 
tions and ir Treatment sent (sealed) for Toe. 
JOHN H, WOODBURY, 

logist, 125 W. 42d St., N. ¥. City. 
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Ny ~ 
Bey 


iS. 
we? 


LOVELY WOMAN 


will you tolerate Freckles, Pimples, Black 
beads, Yellow or Muddy Skin. Moth, 
Wrinkles, Ked Nos. or any other form 
of Skin Diseases or Facial Disigurements, 










en _ 





can certainly possess a Beavrirut 

mu, BRiciiant Eves, Setv or Peasy 
Waireress, PerrectT Hatta, and 
3 LIFs WELL WorTs Livine, if you wi.) 
only use Dr, Ammett’s French Arsenic 
Tue WareRsare for WN 48 well as Women. 


ECTLY HARMLESS,~<- 






Complexion Wafers, 
PERF 



















ily skin, pimples, 
fexion. etc. Ind 
a article 
ive of all diseases of : 


HS FLUID FOOD 



















BOVININE 


a 


ll 





2? | 
BOVININE 
“3 ee 


as ag | AX 
| 


S eens ota sate Mier —— — — ee 

}7 HY anp WHEN BECAUSE your pbysician will! 
Wier BOVININE. Sheertuly seloome te aid and 
nutrition afforded by BOVININE ,if you ask him, in his treatment of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, All Fevers, Diphtheria, Dyspepsia, Castric 
Catarrh, Pneumonia, Ceneral Debility, Feeble Infants, 
Nursing Mothers, Nervous Prostration, Cancer, The Over- 
worked. Athletes, Bicycle Riders, Smgers, and Public Spcakers, find it indis- 
pensadle on trial. BECAUSE in disease, ordinary foods are not assimilated, and 
thousands starve in the midst of plenty for want of a suitable food, WHEN you visit 
the sick poor, carry them BOVININE ; it may save a life ; it is always beneficial. 
BECAUSE Beef Tea and cooked Beef Extracts are by all authorities pronounced use- 
less for food. BECAUSE BOVININE is the only raw meat food condensed by a 
cold process, by which ALL the nutritive elements of selected beef are preserved in a 
palatable form, ready for immediate use. BECAUSE SOVINi~e never spoils, 
as has been proved after a test of 12 years. When you travel, to up a botile of 
BOVININE, It’s a necessity in sea and car sickness, an for a lunch. 
BECAUSE, after severe tests and comparisons, it is preferred in all Hospitals of the 
United States Army and Navy, and by the best physicians everywhere. See their 


Hospital reports, &c. 
PRESENT TO EVERY 


GHEATANERICAN LADIES vs etre 


THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER RNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS. 


K cup of Delicious Tea send in your orders. 34% Ibs. Fine 
ted wee 
al 














Get UP uRDERS 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE. 


A HANDSOME 






and this “ad.” Beautiful enim given 
upwards. The most extraordinary bargains 


of ser. 
bounds of trash. Thirty years’ national reputation Pure Ge 


THE GREAT AMBRICAN TRA CO, vo rao 8{ & 98 Vesey St, H,Y 
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NOTED PERSONS AND PLAOES. 





®NEvS, the hero of the Afneid, a poem 
by Virgil, said to have been the son of 
Anchises, a prince of Troy and the goddess 
Venus. Having fought for Troy until it 
was taken by the Greeks, he left the burn- 
ing city, leading his son by the hand and 
carrying his aged father on his back, from 
which he was given the name of. pious 
(Latin, pius), which formerly meant duti- 
ful to one’s parent. The sliips of Afneas 
were wrecked near Carthage. He next 
went to Italy and was kindly received by 
Latinus king of Latium, whose daughter, 
Lavinia he married. and founded the city 
of Lavinium in her honor. He succeeded 
Latinus as king and was the ancestor of 
Romulus, who built Rome. 


Z£Zouvs, in Greek fable the god or ruler 
of the winds. He is said to have reigned 
over the olian islands, now called the 
Lipari islands, between Italy and Sicily, 
and to have been a great astronomer and 
the inventor of sails for ships. 


AESCULAPIUS, in Greek fable, the god of 
physicians. He is said to have been the 
son of Apollo. He went around curing 
the sick, and brought so many of the dead 
to life again that Pluto, the king of Hades, 
complained to Jupiter that his kingdom 
was fast losing its population, and at 
length Jupiter killed him with a thunder- 
bolt. Hygeia, the goddess of health was 
his daughter. 


Zésop, a Greek writer of fables, born 
620 B. C., it is supposedin Phrygia. When 
young he was brought to Athens and sold 
asa slave, but was freed by his master, 
and won so much fame as a writer that 
Croesus, king of Lydia, invited him to hve 
at his court. Croesus sent him to Delphi 
to consult the oracle there, and the Del- 
phians, anery at his making fun of them, 
accused him of having hidden one of the 
sacred vessels of Apollo’s temple, and put 
him todeath by throwing him from a high 
rock. We do not know certainly that any 
of the fables called A®sop’s were written 
by him, but they are thought to be only 
imitations of his real works, which are 
lost. The stories about his having been 
ugly and bhumpbacked are not now be- 
lieved. 


IMPORTANT. 

Wher visiting New York City, save Bagyave, 
Express and -@ Hire. and stop at the | 
— Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central | 

T. 

600 Handeomely Furnsbed Rooms at $i and | 
woes per day, European plan. Elevators and 

1 Modern Convemences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated rr ilroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other tirst-ciass hotel in the City. 
Ford, Garrison & Co.. Proprietors. 

Africa, the second largest of the conti- 
nents of the Old World, with an area of 
11,400,000 square miles, or three and one- 
fourth times as large as the United States ; 
population about 200,000,000. It has a 
wonderful series of inland lakes, the 
sources of great rivers. More than half of 
all the land in the torrid zone is in Africa, 
and its climate is therefore hotter and 
drier than that of any other of the conti- 
nents. It isa great mistake to think that 
the people of Africa are all negroes, Al- 
most all of those who live on the north 
and east of the great desert are of the Cau- 
casian race, Veg deecendants of people 
who have gone there from Europe and 
Asia. The negro race live mostly in the 
middle and southern parts of Africa, But 
little was known of the shape of the conti- 
nent until after the discovery of America, 
when Vasco de Gama sailed around the 
cape of Good Hope to the East Indies 
(1498), 


ApDpIsoN, Joseph, a noted English au- 
thor, (1672—1719) held many public offices 
during his life. While in parliament he 
once arose to speak, but was so bashful 
that he could not say what he wanted to, 
and he never tried itagain. Though he 
failed as a speaker he became more fa- 
mous as a writer than any otber person of 
his time. He is chiefly celebrated for his 
essays in a paper called the Spectator, 
which are noted for their wit and the 
choice and beautiful arrangement of the 
words, 
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The use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. One bottle 
may hot cure “right off” a or 
years; persist until a cure is effected. As a 
general rule, improvement follows rtly « 
after beginning the use of this m 
With many people, the effect is immediately 
noticeable; but some constitutions are less 
susceptible to medicinal influences, than 
others, and the curative process may, there- 
fore, in such cases, be less prompt. Perse- 
verance in using this remedy is sure of ite 


reward at last. Sooner or later, the most 
stubborn blood diseases yield to 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 


“For several years, in the spring months, 
1 used to be troubled with a drowsy, tired 
feeling, and a dull pain in the small of my 
back, so bad, at times, as to preveht my 
being able to walk, the least sudden motion 
causing me severe distress. Frequeitly, 
boils and rashes would break out on various 
parts of the body. By the advice of friends 
and my family physician, I began the use of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilia and continued it till the 





poison in my blood was thoroughly erkdica 
ted.” —L. W. English, Montgomery City, Mo 
“My system was all run down; my skin 


rough and of yellowish hue. I tried various 
remedies, and while some of them gave me 
temporary relief, none of them did any per- 
manent good. At last I began to. take 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, continuing it exclusive- 
ty for a considerable time, and am pleased 
to say that it completely 


Cured Me. 


1 presume my liver was very much out of 
order, and the blood Impure in consequence. 
I feel that I cannot poo highly recommend 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilia to ary Bne afflicted as I 
' was."—Mrs. N. A. Smith, Glover, Vt 

“For years I suffered from serofula and 
Mood diseases. The doctors’ pres: riptions 
and severa! so~valled blood-purifiers being of 
ro avail, I was at last advised by a friend to 
try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I did so, and now 
feel like a new man, being fully restored te 
Sealth.”—C. N. Frink, Decorah, Iowa 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED 


BY ‘ 


OR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass 


Bold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth 5a bowtie 


DE AF s2.22eits 
CUSHIONS. Whispers heard. Cor 
fortable. Soc le 
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EPPS S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and 
outrition, and by a careful appecetcs ol the fine 
properties of weil-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps bas 

rovided our breakfast tables with a delicately 
javoured beve which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bil It is by the judicious use of 
such articles of dict that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist 
every tendency to disease. Hund # of subtle 
maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there isa weak point. We may escape 
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Lendon, England 
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THE REGENTS EXAMINATIONS. 


- The revised Syllabus just issued by the Regents’ office, University of the State of New York, provides for the examination 
of the classes in Elementary English and in Advanced English on the derivation of words, on prefixes and suffixes, and also on a 
knowledge of the meanings of familiar stems and the application of these meanings in the formation and definition of the more 
common words containing them. The following books will enable teachers to prepare their pupils for examination in these subjects: 











February 7, 1801, 





I. 

WHAT WORDS SAY. A practical Analysis of Words 
for use in Elementary Schools, by Jonn Kennepy, Price, 45 
cents. 


(From the New England Journal of Education.) 

This author has chosen a capital subject for a thoroughly sensible volume on the 
analysis of words. Words are what they say ; they speak to the scholar through their 
syllables, To the classical student a syllable is a primary word which does the work 
of a word, and the many syllables of a word say many things; and only through a 
knowledge of the primal meaning of each syllable does the sense of a word become 
exact and compiete. The what and the why of words depend upon what the syllables 
say. Such knowledge is the key to what the words say. It is needless to suppose 
that ene must spend years in classical study to understand the hidden language of a 
word ; indeed, with a little care and the use of a work on word analysis a child ought 
to have this insight into words before he leaves the grammar school. It should be 
begun very early in school life. The college student needs this prior knowledge to 
aid in his classical work as much as the non-classical student to aid him in reading 
and spelling. One of the healthful signs of the times is a tendency to have more and 
more of such work. 


II. 


A STEM DICTIONARY OF THE ENCLISH 
LANCGUACE, for use in Elementary Schools, by Joun 
KENNEDY. Price, $1.00. 


(From the New Orleans (La.) Times-Democrat.) 


To make stem values the basis of word study necessitates a means of general 
stem reference, and this work is prepared with a view of supplying this need. The 
principal stems of the language are presented in alphabetical sequence, together with 
the value of each. Where a stem has a secondary or derived sense, the primary value 
is given first, and after that the line of transition into the secondary or derived use. 
In connection with each stem is given a list of its principal applications, together 
with such parenthetical remarks as might be helpful in connecting the stem value 
with the present use of the word. Holding that a dictionary without diction would 
be a misnomer, the author has introduced a large number of quotations from standard 
authors for the purpose of illustrating the use of words by masters of language. 
The foot notes are often of great interest as well as value in the clear understanding 





of a word. 





*,* A Sample copy of either of these books will be sent, postpaid, to any address in the United States on receipt of the price. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 





NEW YORK. CINCINNATI. OHICAGO. 
For other announcements of the AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY see first page. 
Please mention the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
MONTIETH’S 


Special Announcement. 
CENSUS OF 1890. 


The New Editions of Warren’s Geographies for 1891 will 
contain the Census of 1890; also the new States of Idaho 
and Wyoming, and the new Territory of Oklahoma, together 
with all other recent Geographical Changes and Discoveries. 











Superintendents, Principals, and Teachers, who are using 
Warren’s Geographies in their schools, may obtain gummed 
sheets of the Census of 1890 to paste in the books now in use, 
by addressing the publishers. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
628 and 630 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 














SCHOOL and FAMILY ATLAS 


DESCRIPTIVE, HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 
By JAMES MONTEITH, author of School Geographies. 
JUST PUBLISHED. PRICE, #3.50. 





This last production of the famous eo oe will be heralded with delight by 
teachers and scholars who have pursued the study of Geography under the guidance 
of MONTEITH’s text-books, as well as by families desiring a complete standard atlas 
at a reasonable price. 





A. S. BARNES & CO., 751 Broadway, N. Y. 
ofustrations and typography, excellence of tnaiog | PUBLISHING 
READERS. | Stonoxstreetcncee 66 & 68 Duane St, 


7 Superior quality and attractiveness of reading 
HOLM ES lessons. Phonic drills, script and language exercises, ITY 
25 cents; Third, 40 cents; Fourth, 50 cents: Fifth, 72 C0 
bl J 
Correspondence inyited. NEW YORK. 











SCHOOL 


etc., ot exceptional interest. Unequaled for beauty 
cents; also MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES, VENABLE’s NEW 





All the American Educational Publications. Lowest prices, prompt and careful service. Our General School Book Catalogue, with net and retail prices and telegraphic 
code, mailed on application. Send trial order to 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers and Booksellers, 140 and 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





PUBLISHED IN_ 1890. 


Wells’ College Algebra. George Eliot’s Silas Marner. 

Sallust’s Catiline, by Dr. Herber-|Sir Roger de Coverley Papers. 
mann. Steele’s Rudimentary Economics. 

Miller’s Latin Prose, for Colleges. |Steele’s Rudimentary Psychol- 

A Ballad Book. ogy. 

An Introduction to the Study of|Cleveland’s Second Primary 
Ruskin. Reader. 

Matthew Arnold's Sohrab and/|Exercises in Geometry. 
Rustum. Lord’s Livy, Books 
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LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 





HIGHLY COMMENDED. 





| 
‘THE WORKING PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 


IN A NEW AND PRACTICAL FORM. 
A Text-Book for Beginners, By S. M, Macvane, Harvard College. 


Teachers contemplating the introduction, or a change of text-books on Political Economy are respect- 
fully invited to correspond with the publishers regarding this interesting and unbiased exposition of an 
attractive subject. 

Frankuin H. Gippines, B: Mawr College, in the “Annals of the American Academy,” says: ** Prof. 
Macvane has minimized the difficulty of mastering so much of political economy as he has chosen to include 
in this volume ” 

he New York Journal of Commerce says: “It is an admirable work, logical in its order, clear in its 
statements, and sound in its teachings. The author sweeps in a sentence many of the mists with which not 
a few writers have befogged the science, and crushes into hopeless ruin the sophistries taught and defended 
by some of the modern writers, who put sentiment in the place of principle.” 
"392 pages, 12mo, cloth. Price, for Introduction, $1.00. For Eachange, 60 cts. 


Descriptive circulars and specimen pages will be sent on application. 


RFFINGHAM, MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, 771 Broadway & 67-69 Ninth St., N. Y. 
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